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Editorial. 


R fifty years the Western Conference has maintained 

itself. Scattered here and there over the vast extent 

of the North-west our churches have never numbered 

a hundred. In the census their members scarcely 

made a ripple in the total population. And yet the 
men and women, lay and clerical, trained by these churches 
or attracted to them, have made their mark upon the insti- 
tutions of every State in the North-west. They have been 
on the side of good government, they have been in public 
service, they have worked for reform by many well-devised 
rational methods, and have done their work so well that, 
even if now the churches were to pass away, all the expense 
of maintaining them would be justified. But they will not 
pass. They will strengthen and will multiply. In our roll 
of honor there are no names more illustrious than many of 
these who did their work in these Western churches. The 
peculiar flavor of their thought and character is needed in 
every Western community, and will be valued more and more 
as time goes on. 

cd 


THE fate of St. Pierre excites the sympathy of the whole 
world. Pity for those who suffered under the rain of liquid 
fire and desire to help the survivors are felt everywhere. 
But the old terror excited by such calamities no longer rules 
the world. We hear nothing now of divine judgment and 
vials of wrath. We do not ask what was the motive impel- 
ling the power that rules the universe to inflict this penalty 
upon wicked men and women. We have learned that great 
natural processes of change are taking place. The earth 
once hot is cooling, shrinking, and becoming more and more 
fit for human habitation. Some parts of it, so far as runs 
the memory of man, have been safe and pleasant to dwell 
in. In some places there is doubt, and in others we know 
that earthquakes and volcanoes iewe once been destructive 
and will probably again destroy. Men erect tall buildings in 
cities that have been shaken by earthquakes, and trust to 
luck for the future, We may build a canal in Nicaragua, 
trusting that the frequent earthquakes and volcanic eruptions 
in that country will not destroy the waterway of nations. 
We take the risks in the presence of known dangers, and no 
longer ascribe the results to Providence. 


vt 


THE majority of Christians have been trained to believe 
that all knowledge of God, duty, and the future life, is 
given by direct revelation, and that this revelation now 
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exists as the Bible, and is not to be found elsewhere. When 
the higher criticism sets aside this claim for the Bible, it is 
natural for those whose faith was entirely founded upon it 
to falter in their belief, and say that all the evidence which 
they had trusted has been destroyed. But it is preposter- 
ous for liberal thinkers, who have never based their faith 
upon a revelation given in that form, to admit that the 
higher criticism in any way affects the evidence for things 
which are not seen, but eternal. That a painful suspense of 
faith is coming in orthodox circles is very evident. It will 
temporarily work much havoc with religious institutions. It 
will turn multitudes adrift without a home and without a 
hope. A great opportunity is now offered to those who 
believe that faith created the Bible, and loses none of its 
credit nor its power when erroneous notions concerning the 
Bible are swept away. The great utterances of faith in the 
Old Testament were given to the world when as yet the Old 
Testament was without form and void. ‘There was no 
Pentateuch, no Psalter, no prophetic books, and no higher 
criticism when they were proclaimed. The great sayings 
of Jesus and of Paul and the writers of the Gospels and 
Epistles were given to the world when as yet there was no 
New Testament and no higher criticism. The belief that 
revelation was closed and was all included within the Bible 
has for many ages hindered the free course of the spirit of 
all truth. Now that the barriers fall, let the spirit have free 
course and be glorified. 
Cd 


SLowLy, but with an interest that grows wider each year, 
the people of the United States are coming to see the real 
meaning of the Southern problem. The education of all 
classes must precede peaceful organization and industrial 
progress. Whether the white and the black race can live to- 
gether on terms of social equality or not nobody knows. But 
the black and the white race in the South cannot live together 


at all for any considerable length of time unless they are 


both thoroughly educated and taught to make the best of 
themselves. Knowledge is power; and, when rightly applied, 
knowledge is peace. ‘The new zeal for education in the 
South is encouraging, because it is only through the peaceful 
arts of civilization that the two races can ever learn to respect 
each other’s rights and find a way to mutual helpfulness. The 
South has made astonishing progress in the last thirty years ; 
and when all its inhabitants, black and white, are lifted above 
the level of barbarism, some parts of the South will become 
the paradise of a new civilization. 


The Upper Side of Life. 


Whether there was any connection between the thought of 
Plato and that of Paul we cannot tell; but they agree in de- 
scribing man as composed of three sets of faculties,— the 
animal, the intellectual, and the spiritual. Paul sets them in 
an order corresponding very nearly to our modern doctrine 
of evolution. First the earthy, or the animal, the natural 
man; then the intellectual man with his money, his busi- 
ness, and his ideals of temporal success; and, above these, 
the spiritual nature, open at the top. It was through this up- 
ward-looking part of man that Paul expected all his great 
successes to come. Here was room for progress, unlimited 
room. At first the natural man was in full force. He was, 
as all accounts show, a savage. He was not necessarily a 
degraded savage. He was an animal, probably a beautiful 
animal, as graceful as a leopard, perhaps as fierce. Before 
history begins, intellectual power had asserted itself; and 
through it man had won dominion over all other animals, 
and had begun to exploit nature for his own benefit. At 
the very dawn of history, also, the nobler aspects of human 
nature began to manifest themselves in music, in poetry, in 
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hymns and psalms, in prayers and speculations about the 
infinite and the eternal. 

Looking back to the beginnings of history, huge volumes 
might be written about the progress and the triumphs of 
human nature, without even a reference to the brutalities, 
the savagery, the bestial passions, the rude appetites, the 
cruelty, lust, and perverted animalism which have been 
doing their dreary work since the world began. But the 
method of the historian and the common course of investiga- 
tion make that most conspicuous which was earliest, is lowest 
and most persistent. When one goes into an Oriental city, 
he sees first, and is most impressed by, the survivals of ani- 
malism. As we look back in time, our imaginations are im- 
pressed by the evil deeds of evil men and women, and still 
more by the grossness surrounding the lives of the best. One 
needs to think long and carefully, to study the aspects of 
human nature and. the records of human action with pa- 
tience and with charity, before justice can be done to an- 
cient forms of civilization or to modern forms which are 
unlike our own. 

The modern Christian commonly regards all heathendom 
as a sink of iniquity, and all the heathen nations in the past 
as living in gross darkness and brutal sensuality. And yet 
the amazing contrasts to be found in all ancient forms of 
thought and life ought to suggest, what no doubt was the 
fact, that under any form of civilization there might have 
been found great numbers of men and women whose lives 
were as far removed from the meaner thought and conduct 
of their contemporaries as our own could be. 

In ancient Egypt one might say contempt for human life 
was universal, and yet the dominant thought of the most 
ancient dynasties was the dignity of the immortal soul. 
From ancient Palestine and the Jewish race have come 
the most ignoble ideals of prosperity and success, together 
with a delicacy of feeling and nobility of thought and char- 
acter unsurpassed elsewhere in ancient time or modern. 
Greek civilization, based on slavery more cruel than we can 
imagine, with a contempt for woman which was cynical and 
shameless, has given us some of the noblest philosophical 
ideals and religious conceptions, manifested moreover in the 
lives of men and women as faultless as the statues that 
reproduce their beauty and are’ the’ enduring record of 
their virtues. 

What is the meaning of these facts? Dc they not indicate 
a strong, full stream of wholesome human life running 
down through all the ages, through all the nations, repre- 
senting that which in human life makes for progress and is 
the promise of the future? In America to-day, according 
to the law of evolution; it is inevitable that the motive 
forces of civilization shall be the primitive appetites and | 
passions, the animal man manifesting himself with power 
and purpose. Above this, according to the same law, is the 
human nature that Has begun to engage in its controversy 
with nature. It is planting and reaping. It is opening 
mines, tunnelling mountains, and doing the mighty works of 
modern civilization.. Its business is to work and to think. 
It is subjugating the animal both in man and in beast. It 
is strong, it has no conscience; and yet it is not of necessity 
wicked. Above these two, the animal that is ruled by pas- 
sion and the animal that plans and thinks, are those who 
represent the spiritual ideals toward which society is tend- 
ing. Looking at modern society, we easily fall into the 
error which vitiates our view of the past, and see only the 
obvious animal impulses and the intellectual materialism, 
while we overlook the astonishing gains which spiritual 
forces have made and are making to-day. To see, to 
show, and to strengthen this growing and most beautiful 
part of human nature and character is the work of teachers, 
preachers, poets, and all who see that the real life of man 
goes on.in the upper chambers with windows open toward 
heaven. ; ek Aa 8 
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Young Men in Cities. 


The attention which the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, under the leadership of its new president, is giving 
to the care of its students outside of their immediate rela- 
tion to it, and especially its recent purchase of a large tract 
of land in Brookline for the sake of housing them away 
from the disadvantages and temptations of the life which 
many of them have to live, brings freshiy to mind one of 
the great problems of the city. It is a question which par- 
ticularly affects the churches. Our cities are becoming 
educational centres. The time seems to be past when 
schools and colleges are placed in quiet country towns for 
the sake of getting the “ still air of delightful study.” Not 
even the divinity school can stand against the current of 
the present tendency. To say nothing of the question 
whether the temptations of the country are not as great as 
those of the city, the great variety of life in the latter offers 
advantages which more than offset the increased cost of liv- 
ing. So it comes that thousands of young men, not to men- 
tion the other sex, are gathered into cheap boarding-houses 
in quarters which have been forsaken by the better class of 


- permanent residents, who have taken with them their places 


of amusement, their shops, and, alas! their churches. Who- 
ever would know what is left behind and the kind of life 
that is lived by the people who take the places of the reced- 
ing population should read that fascinating book, by the 
leaders.of the South End settlements in Boston, “ The City 
Wilderness.” 

The autobiography of Sir Walter Besant, which has just 
been published, tells in its last chapter, out of his own recol- 
lections, how the student, as well as any other homeless 
young man, is not only exposed to, but driven into, the 
temptations that await his coming. “At King’s College, 
London,” he says, “the professors and lecturers took no per- 
sonal interest in the students ; nobody cared what they read ; 
nobody ever considered it worth while to look after the bet- 
ter sort. We were all left absolutely alone. There was no 
college life in the place, no clubs, no social intercourse 
among the students.... There was the evening to get 
through. No one appeared to know how desperately mis- 
erable an evening all alone in‘lodgings may be. I have sat 
with my books before me while the silence grew more and 
more intolerable, rising all around me as a cloud hiding the 
rest of the world. When my nerves could stand it no 
longer, I have taken my hat and rushed out into the streets. 

... When I remember all these places (the low theatres and 

worse), and how, in order to escape the awful stillness of my 
lodgings, I would go out in the evening and prowl about, 
looking in here and there, I wonder that some horrible ob- 
session of the devil did not fall upon me, as it fell upon 
hundreds and thousands of young fellows like myself, turned 
into the streets because I could not bear to sit alone. Why, 
there were clerks and students all around me; every house 
in my street was filled with them; every man sat in his own 
dismal cell, and listened to the silence till his nerves could 
Stand it no longer. Then he went out into the street.” 

The bearing of this upon our readers lies in a passing 
allusion of Sir Walter to the attitude of the Church toward 
these forlorn young men. Like the college, it took no 
interest in them outside its doors. ‘In the same way the 
old and still lingering administration of the Church was to 
open its doors to present the means of grace, and to allow 
those who wished to avail themselves of the gift.” The 
writer implies that this carelessness has passed away. It 
may have done so in many cases in the Anglican Church, 
but it has by no means been generally replaced with a loving 
attention either there or here. On the contrary, there are 
almost no signs that the churches anywhere are addressing 
themselves to this serious problem with the earnestness and 
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wisdom which its solution requires. This is not said in 
reproach, but in full consciousness of the enormous difficul- 
ties that have to be faced. To begin with, there is the hard 
fact that in such neighborhoods the churches cannot live, 
much less take on a new burden. Then the student, if not 
the clerk, is a bird of passage. He is, even in his native 
habitat, a shy bird at the approach of churches, still more 
where he has thrown off all home influences and all need of 
regarding the opinion of the community and the neighbor- 
hood. Still, here is a definite and strong human need, and 
one which the churches seem bound to undertake to help. 
The mission chapel will not avail. These youhg men are 
not of the proletariat. Nor will second-rate preaching or 
other appliances be accepted. These young men are of 
unusual intelligence. It is a rare man who can touch 
them, as the experience of every college town shows. It is 
a task for strong men in the pulpit and for abundant means 
and great wisdom and consecration on the part of the 
workers. The Christian Unions and Associations have, 
perhaps, done the best work; but even they need greater 
flexibility in their methods and increase in numbers. What 
a nut for men and women to crack who long for something 
of undoubted good to do! What enormous dividends will 
be paid on the investment of requisite devotion to such 
numbers of human beings at so critical and yet so impression- 
able an age! 


The Color Line. 


The remarkable advance made by the American negro in 
the last forty years leads us sometimes to forget how deep- 
rooted is still the prejudice against his race, how narrow 
and cruel are the judgments of men and women in his re- 
gard, who in all other respects are just, fair-minded, chari- 
table, and humane. The shadow of his former servitude 
still clings to him, dogs him, shuts him out from some of the 
rights and many of the privileges that the poorest and most 
disreputable white may enjoy. 

Education, high character, fame, have done something for 
exceptional individuals; but still the restrictions and disa- 
bilities are galling to men and women who have won their 
right to public esteem. The laws written or unwritten are 
not made for exceptional instances: they cover alike the lit- 
erate and the grossly ignorant, the virtuous and the vicious, 
the clean and the unclean. It is a hard case, and there are 
many considerations that aggravate the matter. The dark- 
skinned of other nations and races, even the North Ameri- 
can Indians, have rights and privileges accorded them which 
our fellow-citizens of negro race cannot secure. We hear of 
the trustees of a great public library, in one of the most 
flourishing of the Southern cities, who will not admit the 
colored residents of that town to the same privileges as the 
whites, Where, perhaps, the greatest need is, the door is 
shut. The color line is sharply drawn. The spread of in- 
telligence and cultivation is in so much checked. A quarter, 
a third, perhaps, of the inhabitants of the city, are shut out 
from the joys and benefits of literature. To be sure, the 
colored people have been promised a library of their own ; 
but realization may be far off, and the principle of justice 
and right remains the same. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs finds a burning ques- 
tion on the imaginary boundary of the color line. In sports 
the colored athletes cannot, except in certain instances, com- 
pete with the white team. The increasing class of culti- 
vated, intelligent, high-minded colored people find them- 
selves in a state of singular isolation, where they stand 
alone between the less enlightened orders of their own race 
and the most ignorant white person. It is a problem, deli- 
cate and difficult, which by patience, forbearance, and self- 
control they may help to solve for themselves, They are cut 
off from the sympathies and affinities which naturally should 
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go out to them; and the suffering must often be acute 
and wholly unmerited, for there is no loneliness like that 
which makes one an exception to the class to which one be- 
longs, without opening the door to any other. It certainly 
seems that the respectable American negro has the right 
to claim those privileges that are accorded to other dark- 
skinned races. The struggle going on in the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is symptomatic, and holds to a large class of 
instances. If a club of Porto Rican ladies were to ask for 
representation there, it is hardly probable that they would 
be refused. Between them and a club of negro women there 
would seem to be a distinction without a difference. 

What is to be the status of the negro in this country is 
still far from settled. We are still far from the day when 
human beings will be judged solely by their intellectual en- 
dowments, their moral worth, and the benefits they may have 
bestowed on their kind. The injustice done to others 
through prejudice is more rooted and tenacious than any 
other. It is too intangible to be attacked by ordinary 
methods: the negro thirsting for knowledge stands aside, 
to see, perhaps, the American Indian pass in at the door of 
the public library which is shut upon him. The rules of de- 
cency, order, cleanliness, and propriety, are as easily kept 
by him as by others. That he is a part of the nation, a tax- 
payer, a soldier bound to help in the defence of the coun- 
try, that every burden of citizenship falls upon him as 
upon the more favored race, does not insure him fair and 
just treatment. Probably the very library from which he is 
excluded is partly supported by the money he pays into the 
city treasury. 

The feeling in many minds is that he must be kept under ; 
the foot must not be lifted from his neck beyond what the 
broadest construction of the law forces; that to give him 
real freedom is to take something valuable from the white 
race. It is a bigoted view, false in its very essence. The 
safeguard of the state is the advancement of all its citi- 
zens ; the privilege to become more and more human; more 
and more men and women, not solely of color, but of char- 
acter. Race prejudice like a boomerang reacts upon those 
who entertain it. The proof lies in the fact that the most 
enlightened of our communities are the most liberal ‘in their 
recognition of the advance made by men and women of all 
shades of complexion, cognizant of the fact that distinctions 
lie in the soul; that high character is worth more than the 
purchase of a king’s crown; that every particle of ability 
and moral rectitude, under whatever exterior, is of supreme 
value to the world. © 

More than a generation has passed since the emancipa- 
tion of the slave and the beginning of an upward tendency 
of the colored race in this country. The results have been 
great and far-reaching. ‘The eager desire of the negro to 
improve and develop on industrial and intellectual lines 
has been an unexpected proof of his capacity. The South- 
ern people have been partially converted to the necessity of 
negro education, and are recognizing the fact that much of 
the future prosperity of their section depends on the black 
man raised from the condition of a slave to that of a re- 
sponsible being. 

Still there is much ground to cover before the race prob- 
lem will have been settled on lines of humanity and equity, 
and those who have been made citizens’ by statute become 
citizens in fact. 

The evolution of the negro is one of the most interesting 
object lessons in anthropology the world has seen. We have 
it under our eyes, and therefore are scarcely awake to 
its significance, It is an exhibition of capacity in the most 
backward race, a soil uncultured through ages, but still full 
of the germs of growth and progress. It has a meaning for 
more than America; for it hints that Africa, black and bar- 
barous, may some day take her place in the march of na- 
tions, A generous magnanimity, a liberal-minded recogni- 


tion of merit wherever found, can alone overcome the tyran- 
nical power of the color line, and make our enfranchised 
people solidly a part of the Union. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Missionary Spirit. 


There are many missionaries who do not get full credit for 
being such for the reason that we live in a time when the 
missionary motive has been supposed to be confined to those 
whose missionary efforts are of one particular kind. The 
fact is that the missionary motive is nothing more nor less 
than human sympathy. This motive has acted in those 
who have been earnest in working for every religion and 
every benevolent effort not specifically called religion. 
Animated by sympathy, people. have always observed the 
lives of others; and, whenever any unusual or intense suffer- 
ing has been found, help has been offered out of this im- 
pulse of sympathy,—this missionary desire to share what 
one has himself with those who have a pressing need of it. 

For instance, the people who believe that the human race 
stands in danger of eternal death because of sin have recog- 
nized justly that that danger must be considered humanity’s 
greatest need. To save one or many souls from hell is, in 
that case, the one indispensable work for human sympathy. 
Nothing else that can be done for a man is worth so much 
for him as that salvation, provided the peril is real. This 
has been a long standing and most important expression of 
the missionary motive; but it should not have been supposed 
to be its only expression, for human sympathy does not dis- 
appear from men’s hearts when they come to believe that 
the human race does not live under such a gruesome peril. 
On the contrary, sympathy throbs as strongly in the minds 
that think otherwise about human nature and its destiny ; 
and, wherever that sympathy exists, it impels people to offer 
assistance to those who have need of any. Many people 
have felt that the greatest need of mankind -is that which is 
ministered unto in the name of charity or benevolence. 
Present suffering, existing hardships, wrongs between man 
and man, restrictions upon human activity, tortured bodies 
and sorrowful hearts,— these they hold to be man’s greatest 
needs. Therefore, sympathy reaches out in charity and the 
various methods of brotherly love to relieve these pressing 
troubles. All this should be regarded as missionary work, 
for it is done out of a religious life to precisely the same end 
as that toward which the miss‘onaries who try to save souls 
from eternal doom are working. The difference is not in 
earnestness, but in judgment as to the need. These are the 
missionaries who are misunderstood and supposed to be 
simply dealing with temporary things as contrasted with the 
efforts of the dogmatists. 

A great deal of Unitarian sympathy has been devoted to 
the meeting of these needs of a day or a generation. Yet it 
should not be supposed that our sympathies are thereby 
exhausted. For, whenever we look deeply into human nature 
and its career, we discover deeper needs than those which 
can be met by charity. We discover that the human soul 
needs aid in its eternal growth. We discover, especially, 
that people need a philosophy of life which shall help them 
to interpret the events of their lives from the standpoint of 
a steadfast faith. People need to be able to live bravely, 
patiently, and hopefully. They need to believe that life is 
worth while. 

In so far as we Unitarians recognize that underlying need 
of all souls, we are as eager as any of our brethren in the 
effort to enlighten people upon these great life subjects. 
We are eager to preach to them the Christian gospel of 
self-reliance, faith in God, and appreciation of life as an 
everlasting opportunity. Not salvation, but the immediate 
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effect of imparting to people that which shall interpret 
their lives to them, make them glad that they are alive, and 
induce them to co-operate in the things that are eternal, is 
the object of our theological missionary endeavor. 

It is true of Unitarians as it is of other Christians, there- 
fore, that we recognize as man’s greatest need his weaknesses 


_ and shortcomings in the things of the spirit, and recognize 


that our simple human sympathies impel us to bring to bear 
upon all men’s lives our Christian doctrines, offering them 
to every man as the best treasures we have to give. Our 
intelligent grasp upon life is our theology, our dearest pos- 
session ; and this precious treasure we recognize as a thing 
which cannot be hoarded for one’s self, but which must be 
shared with all who will accept it. This kind of sympathetic 
endeavor will not be dogmatic. It is not rendered in the 
service of a church or a system, but solely out of brotherly 
interest in the people who can be helped by spiritual awaken- 
ing. It is not rendered with the view to a future peril, but 
solely with reference to an immediate blessing. It should, 
however, be recognized as essentially missionary, a service 
which can best be rendered by people banded together to 
tender it in common, each man and woman to be strength- 
ened by the common work, by the comradeship of all. It is 


_ peculiarly a service which cannot best be rendered by the 


individual alone; for, based upon sympathy as it is, it accom- 
plishes the more, the more widespread is the sympathy 
whereby it is put forth. Unitarians do not understand 
themselves if they fail to uphold their claim to be primarily 
a missionary body, and none deeply understand the spirit of 
Jesus Christ who suppose that the universal impulse of sym- 
pathy is to be found at it height only among the adherents 
of a specified creed. Cuaruss E. St. Joun. 


Current Topics. 


Tue world has been appalled by the fearful calamity that 
resulted from a volcanic eruption on the island of Martinique, 
which began on May 6. Two adjacent islands, St. Vincent 
and Dominica, were affected seriously by seismic disturb- 
ances, the exact nature of whichis not yet known. The 
extent of the disaster in the two islands is undetermined yet ; 
but it is estimated that at least 30,000 people perished in St. 
Pierre, the capital of Martinique, which was covered with a 
layer of molten Java from the crater of Mont Pelée. In St. 
Vincent, according to the fragmentary reports of the situa- 
tion that have reached the newspapers so far, the loss of life 
has been heavy; and it is thought that the entire vegetation 
of the island has been destroyed by a discharge of burning 
ashes. The French minister of foreign affairs, in his estimate 
of the disaster in Martinique, has said that the value of the 
island as a French colony has been destroyed completely. 


& 


_ Ina recent address in Cienfuegos, President-elect Palma 
of the future Cuban republic outlined his policy in regard to 
the relations of the island with the United States. Sefor 
Palma is so thoroughly impressed with the value to Cuban 
trade of a reduction of American tariff rates upon Cuban im- 
ports that he emphatically urged his countrymen not to con- 
Sent to any treaty arrangement with the United States until 
Congress shall have passed the pending reciprocity bill. 
With regard to the proposed cession of Cuban territory to 
the United States, for the purpose of the establishment of 
American coaling and naval stations thereon, President 
Palma’s views, which will probably be those of the Cuban 
Congress, are opposed strongly to the presence of the Ameri- 
can flag in any part of Havana. The Cuban president-elect 
thinks that in all probability American coaling stations will 


be established at Nipe and Cienfuegos and a naval station 
at Guantanamo, 
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Tue death of Rear-Admiral William Thomas Sampson, 
who commanded the American fleet in the West Indies dur- 
ing the war with Spain, occurred in Washington on Tuesday 
of last week, and ended a life which in its closing months 
had been overshadowed by pitiful weakness of mind and 
body. When the controversy between the friends of Admi- 
ral Sampson and those of Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott 
Schley over the title to the honor of the American victory 
at Santiago was at its height last winter, it was recognized 
that the former officer, who had led a singularly busy and 
effective professional life, was fast sinking into the grave, 
harassed by the attacks of his enemies and oppressed by the 
sense of public ingratitude. When the naval court of in- 
quiry made its report, and Admiral Schley received what 
was construed as a rebuke from the President, Admiral 
Sampson was hardly in a condition of mind to appreciate 
the vindication of himself that was implied by the findings 
of the court. Since then his death has been expected at 
almost any time. 

F 


AccoRDING to an official statement made by Secretary 


-Root on last Saturday the administration has decided that 


Judge Taft, the civil governor of the Philippines, is to 
confer with the Vatican in an attempt to reach an under- 
standing concerning the disposition of the friars’ lands in the 
Philippines. The government is anxious to avoid friction 
with the religious elements in the island, and still to remove 
the complaints that the bulk of the population of the Philip- 
pines are making against the friars. There is a distinct 
popular demand in the Philippines that the vast estates that 
have been accumulated by the Church in the archipelago 
shall be devoted to public uses. It is hoped that Gov. 
Taft, in the course of his coming visit to Rome, will be able 
to effect an agreement with the papal chancellery whereby 
the popular wish of the Filipinos can be granted without do- 
ing injury to the legitimate interests of the Church. Secre- 
tary Root explicitely defines Judge Taft’s mission as one of 
business, and not diplomacy. 


ad 


Tue republic of France will take advantage of the unveil- 
ing of the memorial to Rochambeau in Washington to make 
an effective demonstration of its cordial relations with her 
sister republic of the United States. The French mission 
which is to participate in the ceremonies in behalf of the 
French government left France on the warship Gaulois, and 
is under instructions to express in the most cordial and ef- 
fective terms the amicable feeling toward the people of the 
United States that exists in France. One of the events of 
the visit of the mission to this country will be the enter- 
tainment of the President at a déjeuner by the delegates of 
the French republic. The function will take place probably 
on the Gaulois, and will be made the occasion of the trans- 
mission of a message from the President of the French Re- 
public to the Chief Magistrate of the American nation on 
the text of the period in our national history with which the 
name of Rochambeau is so prominently associated. 


# 


By a rescript which the German emperor recently trans- 
mitted to the Stadthalter of Alsace-Lorraine, the promise is 
conveyed that the imperial government will soon abolish that 
paragraph in the imperial constitution which imposes a modi- 
fied form of military government upon the two provinces 
which entered into the possession of Prussia at the conclu- 
sion of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870. The kaiser bases 
his generous resolution upon the belief that hostility to Ger- 
man rule has been sufficiently obJiterated in Alsace-Lorraine 
to justify the modification of the stringency of administra- 


tion, The paragraph in the German constitution which the 
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kaiser consents to abandon has been the cause of much 
bitter feeling in the two provinces. The rigor conveyed by 
the constitutional provision was calculated by its framer, 
Prince Bismarck, to suppress the surviving French spirit in 
the recently acquired portion of the German empire. 


rd 


. Wuite the Boer peace delegates in the Transvaal are try- 

ing to convince the bulk of their countrymen of the advisa- 
bility of terminating the struggle against British rule, the 
Marquis of Salisbury announced, in the course of a speech 
at the annual grand habitation of the Primrose League on 
Wednesday of last week, Great Britain’s intention not to 
abandon any of her claims in the Boer territories in South 
Africa. ‘Great Britain,’ said Lord Salisbury, ‘has not re- 
ceded one inch from her former position. As to the rights 
we claimed and the policy we intended to pursue, we are 
exactly where we were.” In dealing with Great Britain’s 
position in the world, Lord Salisbury summarized the posi- 
tion in the following characteristic language: “It must be 
recognized that the power, prestige, influence, and magic 
effect of our great empire are more potent, more efficient, 
and more admirable than ever before. We have suffered, 
but we have greatly won.” 


Brevities. 


Laws sometimes restrain people from doing evil. They 


never compel any one to do good. 


The governor of Arkansas has paid a high compliment to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts by treating it as a 
reformatory. 


In some things Unitarians are conservative. The average 
length of the ministry for Unitarian churches is longer than 
that of other denominations, and the dead-line reached much 
later. 


Why doesn’t Congregationalism flourish in the city of 
New York? According to the Advance, not only do the 
Congregational churches not increase in number, but some 
forty that have been organized in the past have died. 


The passing of Paul Leicester Ford through the gate of 
tragedy seems frightful; and yet for him the physical pang 
was not great. Both Stockton and Harte within the last 
month have died as suddenly. How rich we are to be able 
to lose three such men in so short a time! 


Among the veterans at the fiftieth anniversary of the West- 
ern Conference was Rev. R. R. Shippen. Shippen began 
his ministry in Chicago before the Western Conference was 
born. In 1895, after an active ministry, during which he was 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association and min- 
ister at Washington, he was settled in Brockton. 


In spite of all the adulteration of food, it is still possible 
for one who pays a fair price to respectable dealers to buy 
genuine articles in great variety. The evil of adulteration 
is that the consequences mainly fall upon the poor, who 
wish to make their scanty income go as far as possible. 
But even the poor will often get more for their money if 
they pay a fair price. 


Rabbi Hirsch of Chicago, as he is reported, gives notice 
that no more funeral orations will ever be preached by him. 
“My church,” he says, “is for the living, not the dead. 
My reasons for taking the step are because the religion of 
Judaism, as set forth in the Bible, is a religion whose object 
is the betterment of the conditions under which people live, 
and gives absolutely no promises as to a future life.” 
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Letters to the Editor. 
The True Attraction to the Ministry. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In the Register of May, Mr. St. John in an article on ‘‘ Our 
Older Ministers” alludes to some ministers who “ have given 
up the active pastorate for work with organized charities or 
in literature, because they have preferred to do so or have 
found it possible in that way largely to increase their in- 
come.” 

I think he is in error in suggesting that a desire for a 

larger income is a motive for such a change as is mentioned. 
Whatever may be the fact with regard to a few men of ex- 
ceptionally brilliant talent who have left the ministry to en- 
gage in literary pursuits, very few ministers who have taken 
positions in connection with the work of organized charity 
have received salaries so large as are ordinarily paid to min- 
isters in the same localities. 
_ It would not be worth while to correct the statement ex- 
cept for the purpose of calling attention to a motive not men- 
tioned in the article referred to, impelling some ministers to 
give up the active work of the ministry, and preventing prob- 
ably a larger number of high-minded men from entering it, 
This is a conviction that at the present time the profession 
of the ministry does not afford the opportunity for the high- 
est usefulness for men of average ability. Men who are 
deeply interested in the great principles of right and wrong 
as related to the life of the present time find that they have 
little opportunity as ministers to exert an influence in the di- 
rection which they deem most important. Ministers are not 
expected nor desired to express themselves upon such ques- 
tions, nor to engage actively in movements for the promotion 
of principles which are not in accord with prevailing opin- 
ions and customs. A minister, to be acceptable, must be 
either indifferent to many of the most important matters af- 
fecting the lives of men to-day or he must be willing to sup- 
press his views, and refrain from activities in which public- 
spirited men are interested and engaged. 

With most ministers the priestly function predominates. 
They are largely occupied in the performance of traditional 
ceremonies, and in the maintenance and support of an organ- 
ization which has no clear reason for existence outside of it- 
self. The supporters of a charitable or philanthropic organ- 
ization do not expect the employees of such society to render 
any service to them directly, but they maintain the organiza- 
tion from a wholly disinterested purpose. The supporters of 
the church expect the minister to pay many attentions to 
them, and especially to avoid saying or doing anything which 
they would disapprove. 

While it is true now as it always has been that there are | 
ministers who speak and strive most nobly for unpopular 
principles of truth and righteousness, they are and always 
have been exceptional. 

In considering means for recruiting the ranks of the min- 
istry, especially in liberal churches, the most important thing 
is to make it manifest that the work of a minister is worth 
while, that it offers opportunity for the highest kind of ser- 
vice to mankind. Those who are already in the ministry can 
help to this end by improving every occasion to show that 
they are alive to the great questions of the day. 

The supporters of churches can help to the same result by 
according to their ministry the fullest degree of independence 
of speech and action, and by making them understand that 
they are not expected to try to strengthen the church for its 
own sake, but to make it useful in the community. 

All consideration of methods of inducing men to enter and 
remain in the ministry are trivial in comparison with the 
making clear the supreme opportunity of the position. Men 
of the kind that are needed will not be attracted by personal 
profit, nor will they be deterred by sacrifice. x 
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God’s Voice in the Trees. 


BY LILA FROST SPRAGUE. 


In days of old, the Hebrews say, \ 
Men crossed the desert sands in silence, 
Unhearing and unheard they kept their way. 

No human cry pierced the dull air, 

They neither wept nor sang nor prayed; 

For in that soundless space none answered. 

The voice of Yaveh spoke not, 

And the winds blew still. 


But when, beyond the gray dune’s stretch, 

They catch a glimpse of green, and know 

That cooling waters gush beneath the shade, 

Their voices lift in praise and song and sound of weeping, 
As children who have borne their loneliness in quiet 
Break into tears and laughter when the mother comes. 
The desert winds whisper through the branches, 

And Yaveh speaks within the trees. 


’Tis not in silence, Lord, we fail to hear; 

But, with ears dulled to all thy holy sound 

By worldly noise, we pass our days unheeding, 

Till, soul-sick, we flee the busy street 

To where the forest lifts its head above our littletiess, 
And the green branches shake their incense down ; 
And, listening to the winds among the trees, 

We know the voice of God is speaking. ‘ 


ee 


 @estern CAnitarian Conference... 


The Fifticth Anniversary of the Western Conference : 
ily Early Days. 


BY REV. RUSH R. SHIPPEN, 


Out from the shadows of fifty years ago come vividly, as 
if but yesterday, delightful memories of the Western Con- 
ference, formed in Cincinnati.May 7, 1852. 

Next to the church in Meadville, started in 1825, our Cin- 
cinnati church was the oldest of our faith in the West, dedi- 
cating its first house of worship in May, 1830. or the 
next twenty years it enjoyed the services in their youth of 
some of our ablest ministers, who in after years became 
distinguished: Rev. Messrs. Edward B, Hall, Ephraim 
Peabody, Benjamin Huntoon, William Henry Channing, and 
James H. Perkins. 

Rev. Abiel Abbot Livermore came to Cincinnati, and 
there remained until 1856. For seven years minister at 
Yonkers, and editor of the Christian Inquirer, in 1863 he 
came to Meadville, and was for twenty-seven years president 
of the Theological School. With genial, consecrated spirit 
he rendered valued service, leaving in the hearts of a great 
multitude of students loving memories, and died in No- 
vember, 1892, in his native town of Wilton. 

By invitation of the Cincinnati church and minister the 
conference there assembled. Our organization was simple 
and quickly completed. There was brief discussion of name, 
some preferring the name Liberal, others deeming this an 
assumption unwarranted, since it belonged equally to others 
outside of our numbers. ‘There was little business to be 
transacted. Instead of later-day essays, the word of the 
hour came chiefly in sermons, of, which we had five. Greet- 
ings of Eastern brethren were brought by Rev. George W. 
Briggs, then of Plymouth. As he announced his text 
(Matthew ii. 1), “Behold, wise men came from the east,” a 
visible smile upon the face of his congregation made him 
suddenly self-conscious of the unintended personal .applica- 
tion. A memorable discourse he gave us of Jesus as leader 
alike of wise men and of humble shepherds. Rev. Thomas 
J. Mumford preached of Principle versus Policy, Rev. Dr. 
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Lothrop, president of the American Unitarian Association, 
on Sunday morning gave a grand discourse upon Christian 
Character. Rev. George E. Ellis of Charlestown preached 
in the afternoon, and in the evening Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke preached of Christian Union. 

Reports of churches were given during the day sessions, 
Our prominent leaders were Eliot of St. Louis, Heywood of 
Louisville, and Hosmer of Buffalo, who in that order re- 
ceived the annual meetings of the conference in the years 
following. . Meadville church was represented by Rev. J. F. 
Clarke, there temporarily preaching while resting from his 
Boston work; and by his brother-in-law, Frederick Huide- 
koper, an accomplished scholar, who as professor for thirty 
years gave his devoted service gratuitously to the Meadville 
School. 

Noteworthy among us was Rev. A. H. Conant of Geneva, 
whose thrilling life story is picturesquely told by Rev. Robert 
Collyer, as ‘“‘ A Man in Earnest.” Rev. William Fuller re- 
ported the church in Quincy, IIl., then eleven years old. 
Rey. T. J. Mumford told us of the church he was then start- 
ing in Detroit, which he faithfully served for nine years. Be- 
sides the last two named graduates from Meadville, three 
others told us of their efforts to start new churches,— 
Robert Hassal in Cleveland, George W. Webster in Wheel- 
ing, and in Pittsburg Mordecai de Lange, a recent convert 
by Mr. Eliot from Judaism. 

Chicago church was represented by the mother of Rev. 
J. F. Clarke, and by myself, then minister, the youngest of 
all, and of those named the only one here to tell the tale. 

. The chief additional business was the appointment of a 
committee on by-laws, and another to consider and report at 
next meeting on missionary work, and meanwhile to select 
and employ two missionaries for neighboring fields. 

Our next annual meeting was held in 1853 in St. Louis, 
then as now the second city in the West. Rev. William G. 
Eliot, born in 1811 in New Bedford, educated at Columbia 
College, Washington City, where his father then resided, and 
at Harvard Divinity School, at the age of twenty-three came 
hither in 1834. With wise foresight anticipating that the 
city, having then only, seven or eight thousand people, was 
destined to become an important centre, as its first minister 
he here planted the church. Meeting at first in a small hall, 
he indeed played the part of both minister and janitor. In 
1853 a church edifice of moderate size had been already out- 
grown. The conference was invited to meet in the fine 
church edifice dedicated December, 1851. Already the 
church was large and flourishing. Under the present in- 
spiration of its able and devoted minister, early active in 
educational and philanthropic work in the city, its fame ex- 
tended far and -wide, up and down the Mississippi Valley 
and throughout our communion, as a most generous giver to 
every good cause. 

The conference was opened Thursday evening with a 
sermon by Rev. J. H. Heywood on Freedom and Authority 
in Religion.. Rev. R. R. Shippen preached of Positive 
Methods in Reform,— Overcome evil with good. On Sunday 
Rev, E, B. Hall preached in the morning, Sunday-school 
meeting was held in the afternoon, and Rev. G. W. Hosmer 
preached in the evening. Reports were given by nineteen 
churches from eleven different States. Rev. Charles M. 
Taggart, preaching two or three years in Nashville, Tenn., 
and Rey. John Windsor, minister at Rockford, Ill, had 
joined us. Mr. Eliot gave the annual report of the Executive 
Committee. They had employed two field missionaries, 
Meadville graduates, Rev. William Bradley of Jackson, 
Mich., and Daniel J. Boyer of Cannelton, Ind., who in his 
first year of service went to his early grave. Rev. R. R. 
Shippen was appointed delegate to the May anniversaries in 
Boston, and as such spoke at the Festival in Faneuil Hall. 

Our conference held its third. session May, 1854, in 
Louisville. 
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The church organized July, 1830, dedicated its first house 
of worship May, 1832. From 1833 to 1840, with brief visits 
by G. W. Hosmer and Samuel Osgood, its minister was Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, who then went to Boston, and estab- 
lished the Church of the Disciples. 

In 1840 came Rev. John H. Heywood, born in Worcester, 
Mass., graduated from Harvard College and Divinity School, 
and for forty years active minister of the church. During 
his early ministry, Kentucky was the home of a strong anti- 
slavery sentiment. Working with Cassius Clay and others, 
Mr. Heywood was a pronounced advocate of emancipation, 
which many persons fondly hoped would be speedily and 
peacefully accomplished. With a few years’ interval in New 
England, he remained since 1880 in Louisville until his 
recent death last winter at the ripe age of eighty-four, a 
sweet, lovely soul through life. 

At our Louisville conference one hundred and thirty dele- 
gates were reported present. We had an unusual number of 
distinguished visitors, among whom were Peter Cooper, Father 
Taylor of the Boston Seamen’s Bethel, Rev. Calvin Lincoln, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association, Drs. Briggs 
and Farley, Rev. Messrs. Alonzo Hill of Worcester, Mass., 
and Samuel Gilman of Charleston, S.C., Samuel Osgood, 
and Henry W. Bellows. From the last four we had ser- 
mons. Dr. Hosmer administered the communion service to 
a congregation of four or five hundred. At the collation 
very notable was the speech of the venerable Peter Cooper, 
telling us of his life purpose to supply better facilities for 
culture among the young clerks and working people of New 
York, thus giving us a fore-glimpse of the noble institute 
soon afterward founded by him, which for nearly half a 
century has been doing its grand work. 

In May, 1855, was our fourth meeting in Buffalo: Our 
Buffalo church was organized in 1830 and its first house of 
worship dedicated 1832 by Rev. George W. Hosmer, born in 
1803 in Concord, Mass., graduated from Harvard College 
and Divinity School, after a few years preaching in New 
England, came hither in 1836 and remained the warmly 
loved pastor for thirty years. In 1866 he became president 
of Antioch College, and died in Canton, Mass., in 1881. His 
gracious presence and radiant countenance were a fitting 
index of his benignant character and life. 

At this meeting we were joined by Rev. Messrs. Samuel J. 
May of Syracuse, Carlton A. Staples of Meadville, and A. D. 
Mayo of Cleveland. A prime subject of discussion was 
suggested by Rev. Sylvester Judd’s recent and notable ser- 
mon, “ The Birthright Church,” advocating the recognition 
of the whole congregation as the church. It was a forward 
liberal step then, but now in many churches the accepted 
and familiar order. Rev. A. A. Livermore also read an 
essay upon Our Purpose, closing with a resolution declar- 
ing that, “‘avoiding side issues and secondary points, we 
regard the spiritual life as the leading object of all our re- 
ligious efforts.” Fugitive Slave Law activities were produc- 
ing lively agitation of the slavery question. Mr. May promptly 
inquired whether slavery was to be deemed a side issue to be 
avoided, declaring that it lay right athwart the pathway of 
religious progress. ‘The purpose of the resolution to avoid 
became the very means of thrusting the whole subject into 
the conference with warm debate. 

In May, 1856, the fifth meeting was held in Chicago. Th 
1836 Rev. Charles Follen preached in the Lake House upon 
the north side of the river, then the city’s centre. Prosper- 
ity was at high tide, and there was enthusiasm for a church. 
But business reaction and depression soon set in, and for a 
few years came only random visiting preachers. In 1839 
came Rev. Joseph Harrington, and, with two or three thou- 
sand dollars’ aid from the East, in 18 40 built the first house of 
worship. He remained until 1844, then went to Hartford ; 
in 1850 to San Francisco, on the way contracting Panama 
fever, and soon died, tenderly loved and mourned. For five 
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years there were several brief ministries. 
church was paid for and not in debt. 

Boston was far away for candidating ; and Mr. Eliot, visit- 
ing the East, was commissioned to send a minister. Hap- 
pily for me, with no chance gauntlet of candidating, upon 
Mr. Eliot’s invitation, fresh from the Meadville School, at 
the age of twenty-one, with the promise of $300, I came for 
six months. Beginning in November, 1849, my ministry 
continued till July, 1857. During these nearly eight years 
the city grew to more than a hundred thousand. It was 
inspiring to work in such a flooding tide, mostly of young 
people, scarcely a gray or bald held in all my congregation. 
Twice our cheap wooden church edifice was enlarged. In 
1853 it was lengthened, placing twenty-four new pews in the 
centre. In 1855 it was widened, with a new row of pews on 
each side from end to end. This proved a good mode of 
broad church extension, which you happily taught me pre- 
cisely to repeat in Unity Church, Worcester, and in Unity 
Church, Brockton. 

Our Chicago conference was well attended, but was not- 
ably conservative and accomplished nothing now to relate. 
It met a few weeks after the brutal attack upon Charles 
Sumner in the United States Senate Chamber and in the 
height of Kansas troubles. To public affairs no reference 
was made. 

Our next meeting was in May, 1857, in Alton, Ill., where 
part of the service was the installation of Rev. J. G. For- 
man. The delegates were largely from that vicinity. . Rev. 
Moncure D. Conway, who in his Washington pulpit had 
been bearing brave testimony for freedom, in 1856 became 
minister of our Cincinnati church, and came to the confer- 
ence hot with eager intent for a resolution against slavery. 
Against this Dr. Eliot protested, not that he was disloyal 
to freedom, but claiming the right to deal with the subject 
in his own way in his own church and city, and because 
of a rule hitherto observed by the conference, accepted, 
though unwritten, that no votes should be passed on ques- 
tions of dogma or public policy binding the churches or 
members. Debate waxed warm. Dr. Eliot with his twenty- 
two delegates withdrew from the conference. By this divi- 
sion for some years the conference ceased to meet, until the 
war times brought the Renaissance. 

Our Western Conference, by thirteen years antedating 
the National Conference, was the first organization of the 
kind in our communion. Though it did little to show in 
statistics, its genial atmosphere, pleasant social comming- 
ling, and earnest religious enthusiasm were helpful and 
inspiring. Our leaders were able men in their vigorous 
prime, full of the enthusiasm of youth, optimistic with good 
cheer, looking forward with eager faith and high hope. No 
theological controversy divided us. With no heresies to 
hunt nor heretics to try, no fences to build or to mend, our ~ 
doors were open as the day, our welcome large and free, 
our hospitality warm and genial as the shining of the sun. 
Our purposes were practical, our topics and problems the 
same as in to-day’s latest conference,— home and Sunday- 
school training of the children, and how to bring unchurched 
wanderers in the wilderness into the fold and lead them to 
green pastures and flowing fountains. Ours were the old 
problems of the ages,— to make the vineyard bear improved 
fruit, and two blades of grass grow where one grew before; 
the aim of Isaiah,— to make the lion lie down with the lamb 
and the waste places rejoice and blossom as the rose; the 
purpose of Jesus,—to bring in the kingdom of God. Our 
work is not yet done. The millennium has not come. To- 
day, as then, opportunities open and invite this conference 
to go in and take possession of this broad Western land for 
liberty, righteousness, and love. 

We welcome arid écho the ringing word of Chicago’ s lat- 
est graduate from the Methodist ministry: ‘We are not 
timidly looking upon the sunset of faith, but witnessing the 


Fortunately, the 
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‘more glorious day in which the spirit of Christ will be car- 
tied into every-day life, into all the industries, all the busi- 


- ‘hess, and all the governments of the world.” ' 


‘The Renaissance of the Western Unitarian Conference. 


BY REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


The day after I graduated at Meadville I landed at the 
‘annual meeting of the Western Conference then being held 
in Cleveland. The conference was then eighteen years old. 
The acquaintance thus begun in 1870 reaches through thirty- 
‘two years out of the fifty years’ life of the conference. I 
came to it at a time when the life of the conference was at a 
low ebb. The missionary spirit that waxed high in the 
‘sixties under the leadership of the Staples, the Colly(i)ers, 
_ Codding, and Conant, had lulled, as the activities of these 
men and their associates had drawn their energies into more 
local and civic channels. The conference undertook but 
little, if any, aggressive work, It had neither a treasury nor 
an executive arm in the field. The thousand miles lying 
between Boston and Chicago attenuated the inspiration and 
neutralized the power of the personalities at each end of the 
line, particularly when the thousand miles indicated a psycho- 
logical as well as a physical distance. It was in 1867 that 
the Western Conference relinquished its treasury and at the 
same time its missionary work into the hands of the Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Boston. The action was an un- 
fortunate one, as the sequél proved. 

In 1875 the conference rescinded the vote of 1867. It 
once more set up housekeeping for itself, and appointed a 
secretary, one-quarter of whose time it claimed and proposed 
to pay for out of a treasury which it proposed to create. 
This was the beginning of a season of activities, cheer, and 
joyous fellowship that continued through ten or more years. 
As many societies were organized the next year as in the 
six preceding years of the conference. The headquarters 
established in Chicago at one time represented four or five 
busy desks, each of them always overburdened with work. 
These desks represented the work of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, organized in 1875; the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference began to be in 1877; Unity, 
which began its life in 1878; the Post-office Mission; the 
Unity Publishing Committee publications, and tract making 
and distributing activities. 

In seeking for the cause that brought about this renais- 
sance of interest and of life, we have not far to go. They 
are easily discovered; and for convenience’ sake they may 
be discussed under two heads,— methods and motives. 

1. Methods The conference began to work at short 
range again. In administering its own resources, it gen- 
erated its own inspiration, and, what is better, conserved 
what it generated. It profited by the economic law of close 
combination and of frequent association. These associa- 
tions undertook hard things, and undertook them repeatedly. 
State conferences met three or four times a year in two and 
three-day sessions. The annual anniversary meetings of 
Western Unitarians became a fixed feast at Chicago, which 
consumed four and more days. In addition to these, grove 
meetings, Sunday-school institutes, special conferences, study 
classes, Unity Clubs, teachers’ meetings, became essential 
parts of church life. In these days the laity were called 
into activity. They were always the presidents and often- 
times the secretaries of the State conferences. They ap- 
peared often in pulpits, and formed an important element 
in platform programmes. Women were being ordained as 
preachers and honored as leaders. 

But all these methods do not touch the central inspiration 
of the renaissance. They were but superficial incidents. 
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They were effects, not causes. ‘During these years the con- 
ference knew the inspirations of {the picket line, the joy of 
pioneers, the exhilarations of an advance column. It was a 
prophetic era in the life of the conference. It was a direct, 
earnest, and devout attempt to inject a new and larger mean- 
ing‘into the word “ Unitarian,” to réscue it from death that 
sooner or later always awaits doctrinal discussion and theologi- 
cal debates. It was a daring, push across lines toward a 
broader fellowship. ‘The Western Conference anticipated all 
the religious organizations in Christendom in its attempt to 
translate the discoveries of Darwin, Sir William Jones, and 
Abraham Kuenen into gospel] terms; namely, evolution, 
natural as distinguished from miraculous revelation, and the 
higher criticism concerning the Jewish and Christian 
scriptures. The Western Conference contended that the 
Unitarianism it believed in was something more than an 
anti-trinitarian protest : it was a humanitarian invitation. Its 
emphasis was not on the “ unit,” but on the “ unity ” imbedded 
in the word. 

“ Fraternity of the Sects,” ‘* What we can do in Common,” 
“The Faith held in Common,” “The Messages of the so- 
called Pagan Religions,” “The Transfer of Interest from 
Theological to Sociological in the Religion of the World,”— 
these and such as these were the topics most frequently 
noted in the conference programmes. ‘Their programmes 
now show how they were haunted with a premonition of the 
change of base now going on in the religious world from 
the theological to the sociological concern, from the analytic 
to the synthetic, from Protestantism which delights in dif- 
ferentiation to a newer and higher catholicism which de- 
lights in a search for harmonies dnd new combinations. 

It is in the later fruitions along these lines that the potency 
and success of that renaissance is to be measured. It was 
the Western Conference practice and experience, its free re- 
ligious fellowship, its practical demonstration of a possible 
fellowship reaching from Salter to Archbishop Ireland, 
from Capt. Booth of the Salvation Army to where Prof. 
Swing and Dr. Thomas stood, and beyond to where Dr. 
Hirsch and O. B. Frothingham were proving that light is 
never void of warmth, that the simple, unstained, undistorted 
sun’s rays — just plain daylight — are vivifying and vitalizing, 
that made the Parliament of Religions in 1893 possible. 

Survey the widest circle the human mind can describe or 
the human heart can fill with love and longing, and you 
have still an inadequate measure of the spirit, thought, and 
purpose that brought about the renaissance of the Western 
Unitarian Conference during the years reaching from 1875 
to 1885. 

That was a movement which tried to reach beyond the 
outer rim of any ecclesiastical term, its own name included. 
The Unitarianism of this renaissance was a skylark, which, 
given the freedom of the sky, enchanted the soul with 
heavenly song; but, when caught in hand, pressed and 
confined within the boundaries of its own thumb and finger, 
it grew dumb, even though the hand that clutched it was the 
hand of a friend, over-anxious for its life. Skylark and 
light both resent confinement. Give them the boundless 
freedom of the upper air, and the song will cheer and the 
light will guide us. 


The Period of Storm and Stress. 


BY REV. HENRY M. SIMMONS. 


Like a loyal son, I take the subject assigned, but with only 
a vague idea what it means. Unitarians seem to have shown 
little of the rebellious and lawless movement known as 
Sturm und Drang. It was indeed to be expected, and 
has been very common in religious history. The free spirit 
is always rebelling against old forms. It succeeds or se- 
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cedes, only to fix new forms, and hence to be followed by 
-new rebellions, secessions, divisions. These are seen in 
every religion. Palgrave heard an Arabian preacher be- 
wailing the seventy-two Moslem sects, of which all except his 
own were doomed to the pit. Even the Christian Church 
has been rent and rerent, until our own census of 1890 
showed the Baptists divided into thirteen kinds, the Lu- 
therans into sixteen, the Methodists into seventeen, and 
the little body of Mennonites into twelve. The peaceful 
‘Friends’? were separated into four parties, and even the 
‘United Brethren” were divided. 
_.But our denomination, though almost as old as Protes- 
tantism, has notably escaped such schisms, and is still prac- 
tically one. Of course there have been rebellions, but 
they have always ended in a general amnesty granted by 
both sides. There have been secessions, but the seceders 
seldom quite get away. There have been deep divisions, and 
‘‘a great gulf fixed’’ between the parties; but, after a few 
gentle showers and refreshing rains, the gulf always gets 
filled, so that neither side can tellwhereit was. ‘There may 
have been, now and then, something even like excommuni- 
cations, and, perhaps, a little persecution,— though always by 
frost instead of fire. But itsoon passes,— the persecutors 
apologize, the excommunicating body goes over and joins the 
excommunicated,— and all is peace and harmony again. 
The radical thought of Emerson and Parker, for instance, 
seemed “storm and stress” at the time. But Emerson 
himself was all sunshine, and saw the excitement only as a 
‘parish commotion,” ‘‘a storm in our wash-bowl.” The de- 
nomination now looks at it in about the same way, and 
thanks him and Parker for bringing a storm that so cleared 
the air and opened the view into the infinite ether, as in 
Homer’s picture of the starry night. To-day we put both 
these rebels among our most honored Unitarians, and re- 
sent the thought that they were ever anything else. 

It was natural that our Western Conference, too, should 
show this eternal conflict between spirit and form and some 
“storm and stress.’”? Yet this has been so sporadic, indefi- 
nite, and diffused through the whole fifty years that I am at 
a loss where to locate my “period.’’ I do, indeed, dimly re- 
member a transient excitement over what was called “ the 
Western issue,’’ or something to that effect. Perhaps that 
is what my subject refers to. But, if so, it has been given 
to the wrong man. In my remote life on the frontier I have 
very nearly forgotten what that ‘issue’ was about; and I 
did not feel like spending any of the lovely mornings of May 
in looking it up. Whatever it was, it is over, the gulf filled 
again. And, as I look through the names on this pro- 
gramme, it seems quite like old times, except that several who 
were then but babes have had the effrontery to grow up and 
invade the pulpits. Probably, too, the speakers to-day agree 
as well as ever we did. For we did not pretend to have the 
same opinions; and I used to illustrate our relations by Car- 
lyle’s account of his and John Sterling’s ideal friendship, in 
which they agreed in everything except opinions. How, in- 
deed, could we do more with such contrasts among us? On 
one hand were genuine Unitarians, fixed by descent or train- 
ing, such as the faithful Mr. Gannett, son of the colleague 
of Dr. Channing himself, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. Blake, Mr. 
Shorey, Mr. Fisher, and Mr. Learned, of blessed memory. 
These, however, were especially represented by Mr. Jones, 
long the active leader of the conference, not only the denomi- 
national missionary, but born and bred in Unitarianism of 
the old imported and purest kind, dyed and saturated with 
it, so that we could not expect anything else from him. On 
the other hand were a motley collection of us, knowing noth- 
ing about Unitarianism, but lately come from orthodox 
churches. We reached all the way from our good Baptist 
converts, the earnest Mr. Sunderland and able Mr. Crooker, 
down to myself, a Presbyterian still wrapped in relics of the 
Westminster Confession. 
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Yet, with all this diversity, we wete quite peaceful. Even 
in that “ Western issue” the disagreement was merely about 
the methods of conference work, whether with a closer or 
freer organization. As to the spirit and aim of that work, 
we hardly differed. We agreed that our central and best 
principle was that which our denomination carries graven 
in its name,— Unity. In the height of the excitement, fif- 
teen years ago, it was my fate to preach the annual con- 
ference sermon; and the one sentence in it which seemed 
satisfactory to all was that, if called upon to define Unita- 
rianism,— which pray Heaven I never might be,—I would 
simply say it is the religion of Unity, and welcomes all who 
work for unity in this quarrelling world. This had long 
‘been our fundamental thought. Twenty-five years ago this 
month my Western Conference sermon at Toledo was de- 
voted to the thought that our name involves and means the 
unity of all religions, of all races. Though that was sixteen 
years before the Chicago Parliament of Religions, the large 
delegation did not disagree with me enough to make the 
sermon interesting. So an editorial greeting in our Chicago 
paper said that, in pronouncing the word “ Unitarianism,” 
we “pass lightly over the Arianism, and lay all the em- 
phasis on the Unite,’’ proclaiming “the unity of religions 
in righteousness, the unity of men with each other and with 
nature, the unity of all in God.” 

Prof. Swing in his paper treated this as an innovation, 
and said, if we would be true to that, and “raise the flag of 
Unity in the sense of brotherhood,” it would be “the best 
flag that can wave over any religion.” But it was no in- 
novation, and had been our flag from the first. We do not 
have to distort our name or history. Beecher said he was 
a good Presbyterian in everything except their Confession of 
Faith, and many to-day make that exception. But we are 
not mortified by a “confession,” and anxious to keep it out 
of sight or prove that we never believed it, for we are so 
fortunate as not to have made one. He said he was a good 
Calvinist, since he believed much as Calvin probably would 
if living in the nineteenth century; but we need no India- 
rubber etymology, for our name meant brotherhood from the 
first. Dr. Hale used to claim that it originally came, not 
from the Unity of God, but from the uniting of various 
Protestant parties in Poland. Whether he was correct or 
not makes no difference; for the unity of God, “ above all 
and through all and in all,” implies the unity, not only of 
Protestants, but of papists and pagans and all the peoples - 
who “live and move and have their being” in him. 

Our history, too, has illustrated our name, and been 
marked by a charitable spirit far in advance of the times. 
In 1687 the learned Jurieu called religious toleration “that 
Socinian dogma, the most dangerous of all those of the So- 
cinian sect.” To him our very mark and sin was not denial 
of the Trinity, but defence of human rights and unity. So 
Bossuet said we and the Anabaptists were the only Christian 
advocates of toleration. Ever since, too, charity has been 
our chief characteristic. Of course, countless people under 
our name have been false to it; but its real exponents have 
not. Our eminent Dr. Putnam said, “There is but one re- 
ligion, that is goodness,” and its aim is ‘the universal unity 
and brotherhood.” Dr. Bellows said we are a “sect only in 
our opposition to sectarianism.” Our foremost recent repre- 
sentative, Dr. Martineau, though devoted to the Unitarian 
name, would not even apply it to a church lest it might 
seem sectarian, and said in religion all fences should be 
down. For practical work, of course, organization is neces- 
sary and lines have to be drawn. But the Unitarian spirit 
overlooks them all, and gives fraternal greeting to all honest 
heretics and heathen. That spirit does not oppose a Parlia- 
ment of Religions, but implies and includes it. Mr. Jones, 
in working so nobly and successfully for that parliament and 
for the annual Congress of Religions since, was faithfully 
and logically carrying forward the Unitarian principles in 
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which he was born and bred, and which he had so long up- 
held in our conference. He has still kept at the front of us, 
as he was before; but in this late work, too, he has only 
been showing the purity and intensity of his Unitarianism. 
Whatever mistakes may have been made in times of 


‘storm and stress” have come from a temporary forgetful- 


ness, by one side or the other or both, of the large meaning 
of our name. Some, in their zeal for practical organization, 
may have seemed to narrow it; some, in their impatience of 
restriction, may have wished to withdraw from it. But 
neither have diminished its worth. True Unitarianism is 
something too large to be either shut in or left out. Indi- 
viduals, churches, conferences, may be false to it; but they 
cannot harm it. They may try to forsake it, but they cannot 
get away. We may withdraw from organizations or be 
driven from them. We may get beyond the lines that men 
draw in religion. But true Unitarianism itself is something 


‘so lofty that we cannot outgrow it any more than outgrow the 


heavens. It isso large that good men cannot be shut from 
it or secede from it any more than from the universe. 

- A word about the charge that we are not Christian. What 
church is? -The early church was, but with the growth of 
forms and worldly power a great change came. Edmond 
Kelly’s new book bids us remember that from Constantine’s 


- day ‘“‘the Christian Church ceased to be Christian,” and has 


never since been so. Christianity, which was a life, has 
become instead a creed and ritual. When asked if Chris- 
tianity was a success, one replied that it had not been tried. 
And, to see how little it has been tried, we have only to read 
Christ’s own words. Carlyle said you could fire a pistol 
through a church with no danger of hitting a Christian. 
Ruskin wrote that English Churchmen treated the very Dec- 
alogue as the “ten crotchets of Moses,” selling opium in 
China at the cannon’s mouth, and changing the highway- 
man’s “ your money or your life” into ‘your money and your 
life.” He cited the opium trade, for England had not then 
sunk to the Boer war. Our Lowell wrote, “Christ has de- 
clared war against the Christianity of the world.” 

Unitarians have disobeyed Christ no more than others, 
and have not made the disobedience worse by deifying him. 
The least Christian would seem to be those who say that 
“Christ was very God, but we need not obey him.” They 
say his commands about property are infallible; but, if 
you keep them, the very Church will call you a fool. His 
commands about brotherhood are divine; but, if you apply 
them to our dealings with other nations, the very clergy will 
denounce. you as a traitor. They say he ordered us to love 
our enemies, but we may loot them. He bade us offer the 
cheek to those who smite us, but we may bombard and blow 
into shreds those who have not smitten us. He ordered us 
to forgive the offenders four hundred and ninety times, but 
we must not forgive those who are only defending their own 
land and families. So we send a great army into foreign 
lands where it has no more moral right to be than a Rus- 
sian army has in Illinois. We brand as “rebels” those who 
try to protect their wives and daughters against it. We 
torture them with the “water cure,’ burn: their towns, 
butcher their children “‘above the age of ten,” and then, if 
there are any left, we shall send missionaries to teach them 
how we adore the Christ who forbade all these crimes, and 
died to prevent them. I, too, have kept Good Friday every 
day for the last four years, not for Christ’s brief crucifixion 
by ancient unbelievers, but for his continual crucifixion by 
Christendom itself; not from a harmless burial from which 
he rose right away, ‘but for this infinitely sadder burial from 
which he has not risen yet, and from which there is so little 
sign that the Church even wants him to rise. After the long 
abuse of the Christian name, I am not eager to be called by 
it; but I have the firmest faith in the teachings of Christ 
himself, and hope that Unitarians ay. try to show Christen- 
dom how to se Christian, Pyey 
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The Inspiration of its Past. 


BY REV. JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Mr. Crooker said in part : — 

The inspiration of our past, as Unitarian churches in 
the great West, lies in what we have been able to accom- 
plish for the religious life and civic welfare of the people in 
this region. A few churches, about twoscore, with an exist- 
ence long enough to become historic, widely scattered over 
a vast area and working under many disadvantages,— what 
have we done to make an honorable and inspiring record? 

“Out of a population of little more than ten thousand 
people, hardly a small city in size, in little more than a gen- 
eration these churches have given nearly a dozen governors 
to their Western States, including Austin Blair, the great 
war governor of Michigan. They have given the great 
jurist, Justice Miller, to the United States Supreme Court, 
six members to the cabinets of our Presidents, and three dis- 
tinguished ministers to foreign courts, Early and eminent 
anti-slavery leaders, like George W. Julian and John F, 
Potter, were Unitarians; Congressmen, not a few,— besides 
the two men just mentioned, representatives like George E. 
Adams and Robert M. La Follette, and senators like Tim- 
othy O. Howe. One of the most powerful advocates of 
liberty this nation has ever procured, Rev. Ichabod Codding, 
found his fellowship with us. Of judges of State supreme 
courts and federal courts in this region, more than a score of 
them could be counted on the bench at the same time. 
Sixteen of the twenty pastors whom we had in the West at 
that time saw service in the Union army. 

In education, such men as Rev. Dr. William G. Eliot of St. 
Louis, the founder of Washington University and the inspirer 
of almost every charity in that city, and such women as 
Lucinda Stone, “the mother of clubs.’’ Others, also, like 
Mr. Huntoon, a great educator of the blind; Rev. Dr. Hey- 
wood of Louisville, ‘the father of the high schools’ of 
Kentucky ; and Nathan Guilford of Cincinnati, a pioneer 
for public education in Ohio. Unitarians have everywhere 
in these communities been leaders in establishing free kin- 
dergartens and also in securing their incorporation into the 
common schools, In the last twenty years we have given 
the presidents to the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 

Books written by our ministers and laymen have gone into 
all libraries, and are read wherever the English language is 
used, Many, also, have been translated into foreign tongues. 
Poems sent forth by the men and women in these few 
churches have spread widely over the earth. Hymns writ- 
ten by some of. our ministers are found in the hymnals of 
many other churches. Here in Chicago, as elsewhere, Uni- 
tarians have been foremost for education, charity, and re- 
form, contributing far more than their share to the higher life 
of our people. 

Wherever a Unitarian church has been organized, the at- 
mosphere of freedom has been shed abroad, It has been a 
little easier for people to think freely and grow in religion. 
The spirit of brotherhood has grown, love and appreciation 
have been more abundant. The efforts for a better organi- 
zation of humanity have multiplied, a little easier for the 
young to get an education, and a quicker response to human 
need. With no unseemly pride over our achievements and 
with no disposition to ignore the splendid services and suc- 
cesses of others, we may well rejoice in the fruitage of our 
faith, The demonstrations from history that this religious 
ideal and spirit have the capacity to produce noble and use- 
ful men and women is our abundant inspiration and our high 
call to heroic endeavor. 

Let us, stirred by these great memories, close up our 
ranks, warm our hearts at the altar fires that our fathers kin- 
dled, and go forth, with no bitterness for the Old Orthodoxy 
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and no surrender to the New Orthodoxy, to make our church 
the home of all reverent souls, the shelter for all repentant 
sinners, the efficient foe of all evil and injustice, the train- 
ing school for civic virtues, and the spring and fountain of 
that essential Christianity that shall make glad the hearts of 
men. 


A Vision of its Future. 


BY REV. FRED V. HAWLEY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


We stand upon a vantage-ground enriched by the heroism 
of faithful souls. Grand, indeed, is our heritage here, sa- 
ered evermore the ground on which we tread! Recalling, as 
we do, the fidelity of the forefathers, we would still remem- 
ber that the very thing which made them faithful in their 
day and generation was a vision of life’s possibilities as they 
stood confronting ecclesiastical wildernesses through which 
no pioneer had yet so much as blazed a road. It is of this 
spirit, whether embodied in heroes of the past or present, I 
would speak to you to-night. 

The early Unitarian fathers were obliged to separate them- 
selves from their fellow-worshippers. Let us remember that 
they did not angrily seclude themselves, nor often try to ex- 
clude their honest fellow-men. The separation really came 
by reason of the universal principle of growth. Let the 
fruit-tree serve for illustration. The pear that ripens early 
does quit the company of its brothers when they are lag- 
gards in their work. But the separation only marks degrees 
of growth, and is not necessarily final. The real differences 
between men, whether of times past or in the present, is a 
difference of growth and comprehension. 

The first fish who forsook the policy of his fellows, to stay 
contented in the pool, and impatiently leaped out upon the 
shore, doubtless got some sand in his eyes, and experienced 
other’ slight discomforts. ‘The commendable feature of his 
proceeding was that, in making use of his opportunities, he 
at last grew himself some legs with which to crawl, and then 
to'walk at ease. But we discover that, even after this ac- 
complishment, he could not entirely separate himself from 
the- water, the element in which he was born, or from the 
common life of his fellows, who still were in the pool. 

This law applies to man, to his growths and changes in 
religion. Foolish, indeed, it would seem to-day to ignore 
the universal order. Whenever we try to limit the expres- 
sions of truth and growth or indulge in childish pastimes 
of denunciation and of hate, it is as if the luscious, ripened 
pear should deny its parent stem and berate its green com- 
panions. Even the progressive mammal cannot live without 
using the water in which it found its birth; and the most pro- 


gressive religionist of our modern times cannot portray his 


scheme of ethics without drawing upon the universal source 
of all religions, past or present,— the hope, the wonder, and 
the aspiration of the human soul. Out of this permanent 
element in humanity all the gods of centuries past were 
born; and it is out of that same element that we to-day 
create our precious deities, whether they be Trinitarian or 
Unitarian in their form. Saying nothing of the deceased 
forms of ecclesiasticism, petty questions of doctrine and 
church government, the majority of the very gods which the 
nations of the world have worshipped are dead to-day, and 


resting on oblivion’s peaceful shore. Even the most modern - 


of them all— Mary, Jesus, and Jehovah — may one day be 
replaced by deities with other names, by other pictures new. 
But the aspiration of the soul, which imagines and portrays 
these gods, to express its ideals will still continue to work, 
and declare its highest visions. 


Gods may come, and gods may go, 
But life goes on forever. 
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The great stream of religious systems turns now this way 
and now that. We trace what seems to be a distinct current 
here, another there; but all these apparently diverging and 
conflicting movements are really waters of the same great 
stream flowing toward the eternal sea. 

Apart from all our simile and metaphor, do we not see 
that the great central fact is life and growth and progress? 
This being true, what of the individual, the church, or the 
denomination that would seek to injure, hamper, or limit, in 
any way, at any time, the inevitable, expanding, universal 
life? Such a machine, I trust, will never be the organization 
known as Unitarian. 

When we groan and complain of the hardness and 
stolidity of the world, sneering at the ignorance and cupidity 
of the race, or when at the other extreme we mourn the 
growth of our sister churches and lament because their 
expansion has narrowed the old-time chasm between reputed 
“ liberal’ and “ conservative,” in either case, my brothers, 


we are demonstrating to the world our pitiable lack of., 


vision, and denying the very essence of the faith and hope 
which brought us to the present hour. Fixed and useless, 
indeed, is the soul without prophetic vision. The men 
whose names we love to honor are the ones who always 
said, “‘ There is yet more of truth and love to be revealed.” 

“Though a child of the past, man is also a parent of the 
future.” Whether we will or no, promise and prophecy are 
in every word and deed to-day. However feeble our present 
sight may be, the man who does not see visions and dream 
dreams is one who cannot work up to the limit of his 
power. That line of heroes recorded in the Scripture is 
characterized at last by the prophet’s word when he exclaims, 
‘‘ These all accomplished their high tasks, and have entered 
into glory because they labored as seeing the invisible,” 
dreamers of dreams, painters of heroic visions. So I stand 
with you to-night, glorying in the past, to draw a picture of 
the future. We have at least come to recognize that 


“ One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race.” 


Little does it matter what we call it, friends; for qualities 
are greater than names. The church that will endure is 
virtually a great church of the free, seeking to unite people, 
not in a common creed or belief, but in a common purpose 
to help bear one another’s burdens and make the most of 
life. The work of that great church is not yet done. 
Whether the mission of the churches called ‘‘ Unitarian ” be 
finished soon or late depends upon how well they represent 
that great church of the free. All petty systems have their 
day. Creeds bind, are outgrown, and lose their power; but 
the organization whose very basic principle is growth and 
outgrowth forever is at one with nature, therefore universal. 
and eternal. . 

Whenever I hear it said that the outlines of Unitarianism 
are at last determined clearly and well defined, I am pre- 
pared for the word which naturally and logically follows, 
that the work of the denomination is practically dove, and it. 
may as well cease to exist. But so long as the Unitarianism 
of to-day is always something other and different from the 
Unitarianism of yesterday, because larger and better, so: 
long as its central principle is progress, it will never die 
nor ever cease to grow. Its mission will but deepen and 
broaden throughout the coming ages. Whenever a Unita- 


rian makes his watchword, “ Back to Channing!” or “ Back; 


to Jesus!” back to anything or anybody, he is publicly .an-, 
nouncing that growth may at last be stopped, and the proper: 
watchword now is, ‘Hold! ”’ 


Unitarianism has shaped the very literature of America,. 


and still continues as its leading force! Why? It is be- 
cause its free disciples have not been crying, “‘ Back to this}, 


or back to that: you must stop here or stop there,’’ but: 


rather because they have been forever looking forward and. 


aan’ Fe 
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not backward. Thus it has made itself a divine ferment, 
a holy contagion. This has been the one predominant char- 
acteristic of our Unitarian faith,—that each thinker and 
toiler should always have the right to be himself, quite un- 


_ molested, delving to the depths and climbing to the, heights. 


In the sublime faith that there are still 


“ Poems unwritten, and songs unsung, 
- Sweeter than any that ever were heard,” 


we may lift ourselves occasionally from earnest toil among 
the rugged clods, and, as we straighten our backs and wipe 
the perspiration from our brows, exclaim with gladness of 
soul, “ I know more, I see further now, and I will adjust my 
course to the new inspiring vision.” 

The day will come when this conference shall give thanks 
for every seer and prophet. Instead of fearing, shunning, 
or hating any, even the most aggressive, visionary, and 
erratic of them all, it will give to such its tenderest bene- 
dictions, realizing that in this family circle there is room 
for every wandering child. This will not mean that convic- 
tion and opinion shall be ignored or cease, but that the petty 
egotism and shallow arrogance of other systems have been 


_ made impossible here through growth and greater breadth 


of soul. 

Inspired by such a spirit, what may this conference yet 
accomplish, when not in theory only, but in practical 
activity, it has become a sacred union of loving hearts, 
demonstrating to all the potency of freedom, fellowship and 
character in religion? It has long been thesacred breathing- 
place for souls that grew too fast to be kept within the limits 
of creed and dogma. Not a month passes now but brings 
some earnest, struggling student from out the ranks of creed- 
bound sects, seeking admission through our friendly portals, 
where no dogmatic test shall ever be inscribed. So long as 
the disciples of Unitarianism are true to the great principles 
of growth and progress, this exodus is sure to increase. 

May the time soon come when no word of bitter criticism, 
harshness, or ridicule, shall again mar the utterances falling 
from the lips of any disciple who speaks in the name of 
liberalism, when among all people, whether inside or out- 
side the circle of our faith, we shall see the indications of a 

Owing life, faithfully struggling to express itself in a form 
which the individual soul can best appreciate and under- 
stand, 

The day approaches when we shall always be able to 
trace love’s faint beginnings and : 


* To know even hate is but a mask of love’s, 
To see a good in evil, and a hope 
In ill-success; to sympathize, be proud 
Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudices, fears and cares, and doubts, 
Which all touch upon nobleness, despite 
Their error all tend upwardly, though weak, 
Like plants in mines, which never saw the sun, | 
But dream of Him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb to get to Him.” 


What we need and what we shall certainly develop is a 
larger vision. Now that we have come to recognize the 
great truth that there can never more be a Unitarian ortho- 
doxy or heterodoxy, the next step ought to enable us to 
see that there should be no seclusion or exclusion anywhere 
in the great circle of religion. Dishonesty and unkindness 
Shall one day be the only heresies, lack of consideration 
and sympathy the only infidelity, 

When that time comes, we shall know and feel that it is 
beneath the great rainbow arch of love that heroes live and 
labor. Their power to do and dare, to bear and suffer, is 
born of love immortal. Great is this royal power, and 
grander still must ever grow all power evoked by love. This 
is the sure foundation of our united strength. Bright be our 
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vision for the future, if we are but disciples here of truth 
and love !. 


“No power can ever die that works for truth, 
Thereby a law of nature it becomes, 
And lives, undaunted in its sinewy youth, 
Unfading and eternal.” 


To be sure of our immortality as a Unitarian body, we 
have but to be the truth and the love which are eternal. 
To be that truth and that love is to live to-day embosomed 
in eternity and clothed upon with deathlessness. Greater 
than all forms or faiths or denominational names is the 
spirit of life and growth, in ever-broadening hospitality. 
Ours is the happy privilege of putting such a spirit into the 
method of our work as to make the very name we bear 
synonymous with infinite life and love. When, in this Uni- 
tarian body, ignorance and oppression have: been quite 
outgrown, then shall the name under which we gather 
stand rounded out in proportions radiant; and there shall 
ascend from all our churches, in reverence and gratitude, 
the mighty chant of victory and peace. 


Spiritual Life. 


Thank God that he who alone can know our inmost long- 
ings and aspirations for the better life is also the one who 
can help us in the struggle.— Se/ected. 


st 


For every suffering heart there is at hand or can be found 
some noble task into the energy necessary for the doing of 
which it can transmute the energy of its grief and pain.— 
John White Chadwick. 

wt 


Oh, there is a fine passion in feeling the heart of humanity 
beat, and in setting your heart to its music, which will lift 
you above a diseased self-brooding in a glorious way, and 
link your whole life in healthy union to God through union 
with man.— Stopford A. Brooke. 


a 


The one right use of our faith in zmorta/ity is neither as 
bribe nor as menace, but simply to free us from all disturbance 
about the consequences of righteous action, to give us 
strength tolook singly at the gua/ity of our life, not at all at its 
results.— ohn Hamilton Thom. 


ad 


If there be in us a divine element, no wonder it should 
instinctively seek communion with its source, and that our 
religious belief and our religious fervor should be in propor- 
tion to this clearness and force of the witness of God’s 
spirit with our spirits, that we are his children.— Zhomas 
Sadler, 

J 


How many an unworthy thought, how many small anxieties 
the good man avoids — nay, how many weights of real trouble 
and affliction does he make lighter—by merely walking 
each day up to the Mount of God, and breathing there, if 
only for a few minutes, the transfiguring air of that pure 
height !—Charles Wicksteed. 

el 


Lift your head to heaven, and see that’ not one of the 
mortals who are there immortal arrived thither except by 
continual afflictions and troubles. Say often in the midst 
of your contradictions; This is the way to heaven. I see 
the harbor, and I am sure that storms cannot hinder me 
from reaching it,— Saint Francis de Sales, 
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Lewis G. Janes.* 


The title-page of this book is a well-conceived 
and interesting tribute to the character of a use- 
ful and good man. It is made up of many dif- 
ferent appreciations in letters and addresses, 
and they are grouped in an effective manner. 
Indeed, the work of the editor, who is, we are 
quite sure, the publisher, but who modestly 
withholds his name, has contributed not a 
little to the compilation in addition to his per- 
sonal tribute and his verses read at the Cam- 
bridge memorial service. The best of these 
verses is that which says of Dr. Janes that 
he “sought the noble, spurned the useless 
strife.” Their clear sincerity is blurred by one 
exaggeration :— 


“The wisdom of the past he made his cwn, 
All that mankind had dreamed or guessed or 
known.” 
If a similar note is struck in some of the letters 
and addresses, it can easily be conceded to the 
genuine affection by which it was inspired. 

We have first the brief addresses of the 
Greenacre School which was in session during 
the course of Dr. Janes’s fatal illness. We 
have next an account of the Cambridge 
Conferences by Col. Higginson, followed by 
a report of the Memorial Meeting of Sept. 8, 
1902, in the Studio House in which the Cam- 
bridge Conferences were held. Such words as 
those of Col. Higginson, on page 44, are “praise 
from Sir Hubert Stanley,” and, with many other 
expressions of unaffected respect and admira- 
tion, must be extremely precious to Dr. Janes’s 
family and closer friends. It is evident that he 
was completely trusted and warmly loved. The 
minute of the Brooklyn Ethical Association, 
read by Mr. Henry Hoyt Moore, is a thoughtful 
characterization which does not exceed the 
simple truth. 

Mr. Chadwick’s Brooklyn address before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association is not, because it 
is a friend who speaks, lacking in just discrimi- 
nation. Rev. John C. Kimball’s letter is that of 
an evolutionist perfectly well qualified to under- 
stand the relation of Dr. Janes’s work to 
the evolutionary doctrine. Mrs. Cheney, Mr. 
Mead, and Mr. West speak for the Free Re- 
ligious Association, of which Dr. Janes was 
president at the time of his death, in simple and 
impressive terms. In conclusion we have let- 
ters from more than thirty persons which give 
some idea of the very general character of the 
respect and affection which Dr. Janes attracted 
to himself while he was living and which, like 


“the actions of the just, 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


Two special features of the book do much to 
enhance its value: Mr. West’s well-chosen 
mottoes to the different sections; and the il- 
lustrations, one of which is a good likeness of 
Dr. Janes, the others representing places associ- 
ated with his presence and his work. 


WILLIAM BLACK, NOVELIsT. By Sir Wemyss 
Reid. New York: Harper Brothers. $2.25.— 
They who, like the writer, followed William 
Black with delighted interest throughout his 
career, will read with pleasure this account of 
his life by an intimate friend who knew Black 


* Lewis G. JANES, PHILOSOPHER, PATRIOT, LovER oF 
Man. Boston: James H. West Company. 
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well enough to take his point of view and see 
the world somewhat as he saw it, Black’s 
success was not a mere fluke nor the result 
of catering to the taste of restless and excitable 
readers. He created his own ideals, he placed 
them in a wonderful setting of natural beauty, 
and he won the applause of men by honest 
work and skilful craftsmanship. He trusted 
nothing to chance. When he had won a place 
as a writer, in spite of adverse criticism, he sub- 
mitted himself to a severe test by publishing 
anonymously 4 Daughter of Heth. He got 
an unprejudiced verdict, and it was wholly fa- 
vorable. From that time he was famous. Then 
followed The Strange Adventures of a Phae- 
ton and A Princess of Thule. This last was 
probably his finest work. Sheila, the heroine 
of it, became a household word in two hemi- 
spheres. No writer in our time has created so 
many types of intelligent and lovable women. 
In Green Pastures and Piccadilly, Black 
visited America and took his characters in a 
journey half-way across the continent, English 
writers almost without exception fall into gro- 
tesque error whenever they attempt to use 
American slang. But Black used it with pre- 
cision, and with the genuine humorous effect 
which is its final cause. With all his success 
Black had many sorrows and some annoyances 
such as are the common price of success. All 
sorts of tales were invented to account for his 
characters; and he was never able to take with 
equanimity the frictions which, however well in- 
tended, had the effect of slander. 


WILp LIFE OF ORCHARD AND FIELD. By 
Ernest Ingersoll. New York: Harper Brothers, 
$1.40.—This book is intended for two classes: 
those who have seen and heard all the delight- 
ful things described in it and who like to com- 
pare their memories with those of the author, and 
for those also who, having eyes, see not, and 
ears, hear not, the common sights and sounds of 
the farm. Many things are going on in these 
wonderful spring days which all young people 
would do well to look for and listen for. Nat- 
ure’s life is stirring in bird, beast, and plant, 
and in rare ways revealing wonderful secrets of 
beauty to those who are willing to give atten- 
tion. Mr. Ingersoll is a good observer and a 
friendly guide; and we commend his book to all 
who would like to come into closer relations 
with the beautiful forms of life which abound on 
every hand, in town as well as country. Many 
of the things herein described may be noted in 
the city as well as in the orchard and in the 
field. Even in the city of London, wild life is 
increasing. What a wonderful difference it 
would make in our American civilization if all 
the harmless, useful and beautiful forms of 
plant and animal life which we are now destroy- 
ing or driving away could be preserved or en- 
couraged to return. If only the murderous 
instincts of human beings could be restrained 
for half a century, singing birds would abound, 
insect pests would be destroyed, and life would 
become more interesting, to the poor as well as 
to the rich. 


OPENINGS IN THE OLD TRAIL. By Bret 
Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$1.25.—The old trail is to Bret Harte so 
familiar that, although probably not a trace of 
it remains upon the face of the earth, he can 
go over it securely whether by day or by night; 
and toJhim,’as he passes, appear the characters 
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which thirty years ago were well known, some 
famous and some notorious. They have lived 
so long in the world of his imagination that at 
his call they reappear in form and character as 
they were when they frequented the earth. 
The constant reader of Harte’s stories welcomes 
them, fantastic and unreal as they are, because 
they are suggestions of a romantic time that 
has passed, sketches of now impossible charac- 
ters done with a cunning hand, and with a 
subtle touch which no other writer has ever 
been able to imitate. Col. Starbottle never 
fails to interest his audience. We look for the 
apparition of the beautiful young woman in the 
most uncongenial surroundings, and are never 
disappointed. The desperado shows his soft 
side, and wins our sympathy. The precocious 
boy comes in at the critical moment, and wins 
the game; and, as the old familiar characters 
appear, we are glad that the wizard who first , 
evoked them has not lost his skill, and has not 
deserted the old trail over which he travelled in 
his youth. Since the above was written, the 
tidings comes that Mr. Harte has passed over 
the trail for the last time. He leaves in liter- 
ature a bright record and a stainless reputa- 
tion. 


THE Kentons. By William D. Howells. 
New York: Harper Brothers.—With a thorough 
mastery of his material, Mr. Howells has writ- 
ten an episode in the life of the Kentons, a well- 
to-do family living in Tuskingum, Ohio. The 
father, a veteran of the Civil War and a judge, 
has retired from active life to busy himself with 
the care of his family and the history of his 
regiment. The judge has two sons and two 
daughters who, in the brief space of time cov- 
ered by the story, give the judge and his wife a 
world of care and trouble. Three young men 
come into social relations with the family: two 
are cads, and the other just escapes being one. 
The characters are drawn with photographic 
accuracy, and their conversation is reported with 
phonographic precision. There is one false 
note, however. The good young man, who is 
an ethical lecturer in New York, describes him- 
self as “almost a Unitarian minister.” Now 
Mr. Howells may see the likeness between ethi- 
cal culture and Unitarianism, but it is absolutely 
certain that no one of the five ethical lecturers 
in this country would ever introduce himself as 
“almost a Unitarian.” Commonly, Mr. Howells’s 
pet aversion is a Unitarian minister. In this 
case he presents the ethical lecturer as worthy 
ef our respect and sympathy, but we think, with- 
out success. The Kentons are good, honest, 
fussy, underbred people whose acquaintance 
one would not care to make. Even the head of 
the family, with all his dignity and real excel- 
lence of character, is so weak that the slightest 
domestic hurricane knocks him over. One who 
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begins the story must needs finish it, and then 
will perhaps wonder why he read it. 


. THE Conqueror. By Gertrude Atherton 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 
Mrs. Atherton began her study of Alexander 
Hamilton with the intention of writing a bi- 
ography, and she visited the British and Danish 
West Indies in search of the truth regarding 
his birth and ancestry. She assures the reader on 
her conscience that a/most every important inci- 
dent related of his American career is founded 
on documentary or published facts or family 
tradition; and the skeleton of the West Indian 
part of the story was unearthed in the old Com- 
mon records and church registers. Neverthe- 
less, as she confesses frankly, the novelist’s 
instinct proved too strong for her; and the con- 
sequence is that no one can tell where facts end, 
and fancy begins. One reads it now as a novel, 
now as biography; and the result is unsatis- 
factory. The book is very long, over five 
hundred well-covered pages. If it were 
shortened by half and the politics of the times 
touched with a lighter hand, the romantic story 
would be far better adapted to the reader who 
goes to it as fiction. The reader of historical 
biography must wait for the book about Hamil- 
ton which Mrs. Atherton promises to write, now 
that she has “unburdened her imagination.” 


-AuDREY. By Mary Johnston. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—It is late now 
for a notice of the book that appeared in serial 
form, of which 110,000 copies were sold in ad- 
vance of publication and which has received the 
unusually unanimous praise of the chorus of re- 
viewers since. Miss Johnston’s power is in her 
delightful style, her quick, fresh appreciation of 
nature, and her understanding of the right way 
to convey an impression of honor ina manor 
charm in a woman. In these qualities Audrey 
does not surpass Zo Have and to Hold, to 
which book, in our opinion, it should rank sec- 
ond. The action is less spirited and sponta- 
neous than in the earlier novel, and the story, 
as a story merely, less absorbingly interesting. 
Even admitting the excess of exciting incident 
in the former book, it was a revelation in its 
power to clothe such incident with poetic charm 
and to present characters that had the effect 
of entire originality. The opening scenes of 
Audrey are altogether admirable; and the book 
would be worth while, were it only for the scenes 
between Haward and his bondsman. The 
tragic outcome is unnecessary and even forced. 


The Magazines. 


The April number of Masters in Art contains 
ten plates representing Tintoretto’s principal 
works, with a portrait of the artist by himself, 
together with a sketch of his life; and many 
quotations from eminent authors showing the 
gpality of his work make this a valuable number. 

or 15 cents one will scarcely find so much 
artistic material elsewhere. May: Pieter de 
Hooch. The contrast could scarcely be greater 
than that presented in the work of the Dutch 
painter_as compared with that of Tintoretto in 
the previous number. There is a wonderful 
charm in these homely pictures of Dutch life. 
Stiff, bare, angular, and clean, they are lighted 
up in a wonderful way; but they reveal also the 
secret of human life as it goes on in these quaint, 
uncomfortable houses, and make what at first 
seems like ugliness attractive. The publishers 
are Bates & Guild Company, and separate num- 
bers are sold for 15 cents each, 
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Poems. By Charles G. D. Roberts. $1.50. 
By Lilian Bell. $1.50. 
ydney C. Grier. $1.50. 
By Charles Felton Pidgin. $1.50. 
From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
ohn Kenadie. By Ripley D. Saunders. $1.50. 
read and Wine. By Maude Egerton King. $1.25. 
Daniel Webster. By Samuel W. McCall. 80 cents. 
To the End of the Trail. By Frank Lewis Nason. $1.50. 
An American at Oxford. By Jone Corbin. $1.50. | 
The Diary of a Goose Girl. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
From Merrill & Baker, New York. 
A Lay Thesis on Bible Wines. By Edward R. Emerson, 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
At the Back of Beyond. By Jane Barlow. $1.50. 
Works and Days. By Hamilton W. Mabie. $1.00, 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. b 
Drees Vernon of Haddon Hall. By Charles Major. 
-5O. 
- From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Naturalness of Christian Life. $1.25. 
From Harper & Brothers, New Vork. 
Hardwicke. By Henry Edward Rood. $1.50. | 
Her Serene Highness, By David Graham Phillips. $1.50. 
Meditations of an Autograph Collector. By Adrian H. 
Joline. $3.00. 
From the Century C conta New York. 
Chimmie Fadden and Mr. Paul. By Edward W. Town- 
send. $1.50. 
From Edmund D. Brooks, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Poems. By Arthur Upson and George Norton Northrop. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Love and a Rose. Song for high voice. By George 
Dudley Martin. 
Evening Song. For low voice. By W. Berwald. 


Two Epitaphs: Upon a Child; Upon a Virgin. For 
medium voice. By Harvey Worthington Loomis. 

May Song. For low voice. By Rossetter G. Cole. 

Love comes, Love goes. For medium voice. By Harvey 
Worthington Loomis. t 

Memories. For medium voice. By Rossetter G. Cole. 

Wheel-whirl. For the piano. By L. E. Orth. 

Constancy. For high voice. By Charles F. Webber. | 

When Allah spoke. For medium voice. By William 
Arms Fisher. ; 

Autumn Fancies. For the piano. By W. Berwald. 

Marche Nuptiale. Forthe organ. By Georges MacMas- 


ter. 
Pastorale. For the organ. By Georges MacMaster. 
SE oe Religioso, For the organ, By Charles H. 
ittier. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc, 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

An edition with services is also issued. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


a7a Congress Street, - ° = Boston. 
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New Edition Now Ready. 


A REPUBLICATION OF 


THOUGHTS ON THE LAST SUPPER 


BY 


HENRY A. MILES, D.D. 


With a Picture of Dr. Miles. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


For sale at the UNITARIAN BOOK-ROOMS, 
25 Beacon Street, and by Gro. H. ELiis Co., 
Publishers, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Unitarian Church: Its History 
and Characteristics. 
By JosrepH H. Crooxer, D.D. 


A pamphlet of 64 pages, clearly and briefly 
defining the principles of Unitarian Christi- 
anity and their historic development. 


The Results of an Inquiry into the 
Aims and Characteristics of Uni- 
tarian Preaching. 

By SAaMuEL A. Exror, D.D. 


Tells what Unitarian ministers are preaching 
about and of their purpose and methods in 
their pulpit work. 


The Unitarian Handbook. 


Suggestions and recommendations for the 
organization and administration of liberal 
churches. How to form a church, call a 
minister, manage finances, arrange for sub- 
sidiary organizations, etc. 


The Report of the Committee on 
Covenants. 

Gives the methods of our Unitarian churches 

in regard to church membership, and makes 

specific recommendations to our ministers 

and parish committees. 


The Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


The statements of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer and the records of the work of the 
Association for the fiscal year 1900-1901. 


These pamphlets will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 BEACON STREET, BosTon. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality. 
3- The Double Harvest. 

4, The Manelike God. 

5. Practical Ideals. 

6. The New Womanhood. 
7. Judas Iscariot. 

8. The Hallowed Name. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street ° > « Boston 
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Che Dome. 
The New Umbrella. 


Oh, Ella! 
With her first umbrella ! 
She walked abroad like any queen, 
She held it proudly for display, 
Admired its handle, stroked its sheen. 
Was ever little girl more gay? 


Dear Ella! 
Such a small umbrella ! 
Once in the rain-swept market-place 
I met her. Dripping were her curls. 
She looked, despite her sunny face, 
The most forlorn of little girls, 


“ Why, Ella! 
Where’s your new umbrella?’’ 
Said I : ‘‘ The storm has drenched your hair, 
Just see your frock! Just see your hat! 
And what is this you hug with care, 
A broom, a fiddle, or a cat?” 


Oh, Ella! 
With her first umbrella ! 
She looked at me, and shyly spoke, 
The raindrops pelting on her yet: 
“T have it here beneath my cloak, 
Because, you see, it might get wet.” 
—A gues Lee. 


For the Christian Register. 


Wang & Company. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


is 

Young Col. Grey found—or rather rescued 
—little Wang, four or five years before the recent 
siege of Pekin. It came about in thisway. He 
left the American legation one morning, and 
strolled owt beyond the Great Wall. He was 
thinking of America; and a constant memory of 
a golden-haired girl playing at her mother’s 
knee was so persistent that the young soldier’s 
heart throbbed faster under his trim uniform, 
while the longing for home grew stronger than 
the enthusiasm about protecting American in- 
terests abroad. Suddenly a sharp crack of a 
whip startled him, followed by a moan of pain 
which wrung his heart. 

Guided by the sounds which were quickly re- 
peated, Col. Grey hurried on. Presently he 
came to their source. A Chinaman, brutal and 
stolidly angry, was bending over the prostrate 
form of a small child, madly belaboring the thin, 
quivering body, while the moans, so unchildlike 
in their heroic suppression, were forced from the 
close-shut lips. 

“Stop !” thundered Grey, seizing the uplifted 
hand. Then he said other things in good un- 
adulterated English, Americanized and empha- 
sized for the occasion. 

The Chinaman turned a savage glance upon 
the man who held his hand so relentlessly. He 
but dimly understood the words. The expression 
on Grey’s face, however, was unmistakable to 
a native of any land under the sun. 

“She’s mine!” snarled the Oriental, trying to 
wrench himself free, and spluttering out jargon 
which Grey perfectly understood. 

“She mine! I going to kill her!” 

Grey’s clutch tightened, and again he resorted 
to Americanized English. 

“T run laundry in Melican country,” the wretch 
explained, thinking to strengthen his position. 
“Child was born here. Mother sent letter that 
boy was born. I worked for boy. I loved velly 
much my boy. I came homesuddenly, quick. I 
find — girl! Now I kill girl!” His eyes glowed 
dangerously. 

“Not by along shot!” roared Grey, giving the 
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bony arm between his fingers an agonizing twist. 
“Now you listen to me, you—you comic valen- 
tine! Give me the girl: I’ll give you money, 
heap money, five American dollars!” 

The man’s features relaxed. Grey took 
the money from his pocket, and flung it at the 
man. “Take this,and getout. If I ever see your 
confounded yellow mask near the American 
legation, I’ll strangle you with your own patch- 
work pigtail. Understand? Now scurry!” 
A kick added to the command hastened the 
departure, and in another minute the man was 
lost to sight. Then Grey turned his attention to 
the little form upon the ground. Was the child 
dead? He turned her gently. She was quite 
passive, not understanding a word of his 
picturesque English; and, judging by his tone and 
manner, she now expected a new form of torment 
from the hands of a foreigner. She turned her 
soft eyes to the face bending above, and she saw 
the look that only children and sick soldiers ever 
saw upon Grey’s face. 

The small Chinese girl smiled slowly and 
painfully, then reached upa thin bruised hand 
as if imploring his protection. 

“Well, comrade,” laughed Grey, “it looks as if 
you and I had formed a partnership, whether we 
wished it or not. What’s yourname?” Grey 
spoke fair Chinese; and the child understood 
the question, at least. 

“Wang,” she whispered, 
me like it.” 

“Wang & Company it shall be. Shake hands, 
partner.” 

The little brown claw lay in his broad white 
palm, and something choked the colonel at the 
thought of another far-away little vosy hand. 

He bent and gathered the child in his arms, 
and without another word carried her back to 
his quarters in the American legation. 

On the way he met young Mrs. Anderson, 
a lifelong friend and the wife of his superior 
officer. 

“Mollie,” he laughed, “I’ve invested in a 
delicate piece of china. I did it to prevent its 
utter destruction. Now that I have it, I hardly 
know what to do withit. If Amy were here,— 
but she isn’t, you know,—I could settle it at 
once. Do y ou,”—he paused in confusion,—‘do 
you think you could help me out for Amy’s sake 
and—in the name of all helpless children?” 

Mrs. Anderson’s eyes filled. She never quite 
forgot a little flower-decked bed in the hillside 
cemetery, and she answered hastily: “Give her 
to me, Jack. I think I understand. I am very 
glad to help. Shall we take her to your 
rooms ?” 

But, when the little bruised body was dis- 
played to the pitying womanly gaze, tears were 
forgotten. The sweet voice broke into inarticu- 
late moaning, and vows of vengeance against 
the entire Chinese Empire were mingled with 
sympathetic coaxings. 

Wang lay passive in the kind arms. They 
might de with her as they deemed best. All 
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_was well with her at last. 


Strange things happened from then on, and 
they happened rapidly. The sore and aching 
body was bathed and magically soothed. From 
a sacred chest cool little linen garments were 
brought forth. Then, after being fed some 
strange mixture, little Wang was put in Col. 
Grey’s bed to sleep. Mrs. Anderson sat beside 
her, singing wonderful songs. The words could 
not be understood by the weary listener; but 
was there éver a child who misunderstood such 
a tone ?. 
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So, charmed and comforted, little Wang 
floated off into the land of dreams. “I’m going 
to have a bed put up in the anteroom,” whis- 
pered Grey, coming back to sit by Mrs. Ander- 
son while Wang slept. 

“These little Chinese kids are born ancient 
and self-dependent. Wang will not need much 
care. I rather like the idea of having something 
young and quite my own running about my 
rooms. If you see anything going radically 
wrong, Mollie, speak out; but I fancy Wang 
and I are going to get along famously. When 
I go home,” his voice grew softer, “I’m going 
to take Wang to Amy and Katherine.” 

Mrs. Anderson nodded her head, and crooned 
the ancient lullaby. 

So little Wang became part of the legation, 
and waxed sunnier and jollier as the time went 
on. 

She learned to speak English quickly and 
perfectly; she was the friend of all, but her de- 
votion belonged to Col. Grey. She watched 
him with her soft, almond-shaped eyes, the 
color meanwhile creeping into her round, dim- 
pled cheeks. She followed him about like a 
little dog, anticipating his every wish. Before 
the pictures of his wife and child fresh flowers 
were always blooming. Wang did not have to 
be told what would please her colonel: she 
knew. The months and years slipped by. 
Wang became very American in all ways but 
one. She insisted upon clinging to the Chinese 
costume, and she begged to wear “boy clothes.” 

Grey laughingly consented, and so to strangers 
Wang appeared a really, truly boy. This filled 
her with delight; and her chuckles of satisfac- 
tion, when she was mistaken for the genuine 
article, quieted even Mrs. Anderson’s womanly 
scruples. 

Then came the cloud which was so soon to 
break disastrously over the world. There were 
mutterings and threats against the “foreign 
devils.” An oppressive atmosphere of danger 
hung over and around all. Grey gave up his 
idea of a visit to America, and settled down to 
watch the game out. 

Wang heard and understood. Her blood 
began to run hotly. She remembered, as she 
had not done since her rescue, the mother whom 
she had once loved and the terrible father whom 
she still feared. 

“I cannot help distrusting Wang,” said old 
lady Tremaine of the British legation one day 
to Grey: “there is the oddest, most Chinese look 
growing on her face. She knows too much. 
If” —here the old lady lowered her voice, 
for Wang had entered the room,—“if anything 
should happen, that child could harm us 
dreadfully.” 

Grey laughed aloud. 

“T’d as soon think of distrusting my little 
Katherine,” he said. “Come, Wang, it’s lesson 
time.” 

The child followed humbly. Out under the 
trees of the enclosure, she nestled closer. 

“I know what she thinks,” the little brown 
finger pointed back toward the house. 

“Now I tell you a story. A little bird was 
saved from death and put in a beautiful cage, 
and treated, ah! so—heavenly. Nearly all of 
the time the bird forgot the outside of the cage, 
but sometimes it remembered; and then”’—a 
wistful look crossed.the patient face — “the bird 
wanted to fly away and tell of the —of the 
heavenliness. That is the way the bird feels.” 
Grey watched Wang closer after that. It would 
not do to have the “outside” get knowledge of 
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even the “heavenliness” just then. Soon the 
awful threats changed to gun-shots, The mut- 
tered “kill the foreigners” became actual deeds, 
and more than one life was taken ere the fright- 
ened people clustered within the comparative 
safety of the British legation. 

Wang obeyed orders like the well-drilled 
little soldier she was; but, when it was possible, 
she followed close on Grey’s heels. He taught 
her to use a pistol well, and warned her to pro- 
tect herself and them who loved her, even 
against her own people. 

‘I do what you do,” she smiled back at him. 
“I follow my dear colonel. His work is my 


work.” 
(Zo be concluded.) 


Why Ben went to the Baby Class. 


He did not look in the least like a baby, as 
he started off to Sunday-school in his trim blue 
suit and white necktie. And he did not feel 
like a baby, either. Why should he, when he 


_ had been going to school for two years and had 


brought home a good report card every month 
out of that time ? 

But there was a mischievous spirit in Ben 
that morning. He did not sing with the rest of 
the school, though his teacher found the place 
in the hymn-book for him. He took no part in 
the opening exercises, and the lesson was hardly 
begun before he started to whisper a long story 
to Herbert Joyce. 

The patient teacher reproved him gently, and 
tried to interest him in what she was saying. 
But Ben would not be interested. He kept on 
talking till the other boys could not pay good 
attention to their lessons, and it seemed as if 
the hour was likely to be wasted. 

Just then the superintendent passed, and the 
teacher spoke to him. “Mr. Berry, what do you 
suppose can be the trouble with a boy who will 
not listen to the lesson and will not let the 
other boys listen, either ?” 

' The superintendent looked at Ben, “If a 
boy acts in that way,” he said after a minute, 
“I think it must be because he is not quite old 
enough to have learned how to behave in a 
class like this. I know a better place for him.” 

He took the astonished Ben by the hand, and 
led him down to the baby class, where there 
were a lot of little fellows in kilts and curls. 
“T have brought you a new scholar, Miss May,” 
said the superintendent. ‘This seems to be just 
the place for him.” . 

“The teacher smiled asshe made room for 
Ben, but her pleasant welcome could not lift the 
cloud from his spirits. His cheeks grew red 
and hot. It was all he could do to keep from 
crying. He, Ben Henleigh, the best scholar in 
the whole second grade, put into the same class 
with little boys, some of whom did not even go 
to kindergarten! Hedid not know how to bear 
the disgrace of it. 

, He hated to think of telling his mother what 
had happened, but he could not keep the un- 
comfortable secret. Out it came the minute he 
was in the house. “Just think, mamma! they 
s’posed I b’longed to the baby class. And I’m 
seven, and my suit’s the eight-year-old size.” 

Then he cried, and mamma asked some ques- 
tions. “Which is the thing to be most 
ashamed of, dear,” she asked at length, when 
she understood it all, “to be thought a little boy 
who doesn’t know just how to behave, or to be 
thought a big boy who will not do as well as he 
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knows, a boy who is old enough to understand 
what is right and yet chooses to do wrong ?” 

Ben Jooked bewildered. For a moment he 
thought hard. 

“T guess it’s worse to be big, and to act as if 
you was so little that you didn’t know anything,” 
he admitted at last in a faint voice. “I never 
thought of that before.” 

And, what is better, he never forgot it— Happy 
fours. 


Good Resolutions, 


These are things I’ll never do 
When I’m all grown up, like you,— 
Send my little girl to bed 

When her story-book’s half read ; 
Call her in to practise scales 

When she’s hunting Indian trails ; 
Make her keep an apron on 

When she wears her best pink gown ; 
Give her just oatmeal and bread 
When the rest have cakes instead ; 
Comb the snarls out twice a day 
When the hair gets rough in play,— 
Was your hair so hard to curl 
When you were a little girl? 


—Lucy Heald, in the Kindergarten Review. 


A Little Bird told him. 

Little Mrs. Bird built her nest in the apple- 
tree near the kitchen door, and before her 
children were half grown Mr. Thomas Cat ate 
them every one. Mrs. Bird fluttered among 
the leaves of the apple-tree, and cried for a 
whole day. Then she went down into the 
corner of the orchard, and built another nest. 
But Master Tommie Spratt found it, and took 
all the eggs away. Mrs. Bird cried over the 
empty nest all day. Then she went far, far 
away into the woods, and built another in a 
thorn-tree. 

One morning, while she was sitting peacefully 
on her eggs in the nest in the thorn-tree, she 
heard footsteps on the stones below. She 
looked over the edge of the nest with startled 
eyes. At first she did not know whether 
to be afraid or not. The creature she saw 
had on a very short dress; but it also wore a 
small, round straw hat and short hair, Mrs. 
Bird did not know whether it was a girl or a 
boy. Girls were harmless creatures, she knew. 
Suddenly the creature jumped over a log, and 
whooped wildly. . 

“Oh me! oh me! it is a boy!” shrieked poor 
Mrs. Bird. She sprang from the nest and 
darted through the branches around and 
around her nest, screaming and scolding furi- 
ously. 

Foolish Mrs. Bird! Why, almost any boy in 
the world would have been sure, from the noise 
she made, that she had a nest hidden there. 
But this boy did not know it. He was a very 
young boy, far too young to be wandering in 
the woods alone. To tell the truth, he had run 
away; and, although he did not know it, he was 
quite lost. ‘ 

The boy walked on past the tree; and, after 
a little, Mrs. Bird lost sight of him, and settled 
quietly down again. After a long time she 
heard a queer noise, and, peeping over the 
edge of the nest, she saw the boy coming back 
again. His hat was gone, his feet were covered 
with mud, his hands and face scratched with’ 
briers, and he had discovered that he was lost, 
and was sobbing bitterly. He was so tired and 
blinded with crying that he tottered as he 
walked; and, when he had reached the tree 
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where Mrs. Bird had her nest, he dropped in 
a weary, muddy little heap on the dead leaves, 
and fell asleep. 

Mrs. Bird screamed and scolded and darted 
about the tree, swooping so low that her wings 
almost brushed the boy’s head; but he did not 
hear her. 

Presently poor, distracted Mrs. Bird heard 
other strangesounds. She heard voices calling, 
“Harold! Harold! Harold!” and the echoes 
caught up the words and tossed them back and 
forth until the trees and rocks seemed to be cry- 
ing, “Harold! Harold!” too. But Harold did 
not hear. He was too sound asleep. Soon two 
figures appeared in the distance. 

“More boys! more boys!” shrieked Mrs. 
Bird. “Oh, my poor eggs! What shall Ido?” 

They were very large boys. We should have 
called them men, but Mrs. Bird did not know 
the difference, She was afraid of anything that 
wore trousers and short hair and a small, round 
straw hat. 

Suddenly one of the men stopped, and caught 
the other by the arm. 

“Listen, Charlie!” he cried. “Do you hear 
that bird scolding down yonder in the thicket ?” 

“Yes! what of it?” said the other. 

“Something has disturbed her. 
the boy. Let us see.” 

“P-papa, how d-did you know where I was?” 
asked Harold, sleepily, when he awoke a mo- 
ment later to find himself safe in his father’s 
arms. 

“Oh! a little bird told me,” answered papa, 
laughing — Mary Marshall Parks in Sunday 
School Times. 


What's in a Name? 


Bobbie was wearing his first trousers, and was 
as proud as a boy has the right to be under 
such circumstances. He felt himself a man 
indeed, and was very anxious to be acknowl- 
edged as such. But his elders were unappre- 
ciative. Uncle Harry had poked fun at himina 
quiet way, even going so far as to inquire what 
“those things” were. So Bobbie went to Aunt 
Helen for consolation. 

“Why, Bobbie,” she exclaimed when she 
caught sight of him, “how grand you look! - I 
never saw you dressed like that before.” 

“I ain’t dwessed,” retoited the boy, indig~ 
nantly. ‘“Vese are pants.”—Brooklyn Life. 


It may be 


Strange Little Tailors. 


Most curious are the sewing or tailor birds of 
India,—little yellow things not much larger 
than one’s thumb. To escape falling a prey to 
snakes and monkeys, the tailor bird picks up a 
dead leaf and flies up into a tree, and with a 
fibre for a thread and its bill for a needle sews 
the leaf to a green one hanging from the tree. 
The sides are sewed up, an opening to the nest 
thus formed being left at the top. That a nest. 
is swinging in the tree no snake or monkey or 
even man would suspect. 


All the school-children had to be vaccinated, 
and they were talking about it, when Charles 
said: “Do I have to be vaccinated? I’ve been 
baptized.” 

“Why do they put the nation’s flag on top of 
the school-house?” asked the teacher who 
wanted to instill a patriotic lesson. “Please, 
ma’am,” answered the head boy, “it’s because 
the pole is there,” ‘ é 
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Matin Song. 


Arise! Arise! 
Dawns not the day without thy wakening eyes; 
The mist that on them lies 
Delays the blossom of the eastern skies. 
Tis at their light alone the darkness flies, 
And night, despairing, dies. 
Behold thine altar free from sacrifice ! 

Arise! Arise! 

—John B. Tabb. 


Letter from Chicago. 


University oF CHIcaco, May 8, rgo2. 


I address this letter to the circle of my 
Register readers from the great University of 
Chicago, where for the present month there 
are intrusted to me the agreeable duties of the 
College Preacher. But it will not be so mucha 
letter on the prospects of this great university, 
its distinguished successes thus far, as a note of 
reminiscences of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, which, fortunately for me, is in session 
in the neighboring city through this week. I 
may say, in passing, that we are rather disposed 
here to speak of Chicago as a suburb of the 
university than to speak of the university as 
annexed to the city of Chicago. 

My first visit to the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference was in the year 1859. This must be, 
according to the Almanac, forty-three years 
ago. And, as I joined the company at the first 
exercises of the business meeting yesterday, it 
was, of course, an interesting thing to me to 
recall the advance in matters of faith and of 
practice which the whole country has made in 
that time, as that advance has been indicated in 
the history of this conference. 

On Tuesday night our dear friend Robert 
Collyer preached the sermon which, according 
to.the general custom, opens the meeting of the 
conference. His presence here, and the en- 
thusiasm with which he is always received, 
recall to me the memory of my first meeting 
with him. I knew his name, of course; but I 
had never met with him till I saw him at the 
Western Conference. Dr. Furness, my dear 
friend and his dear friend, had more than once 
spoken to me of the pleasure which he had had 
from his intimacy with Collyer, and all the 
hopes he had of his ministry at the West. But 
Chicago was but a small place then compared 
with what it is now; and the charge of what I 
think they still call the Mission Chapel, a sort 
of annex to the First Church here, gave but a 
narrow field of duty in comparison with ‘that 
bishopric over souls which Mr. Collyer holds 
now, and the universal regard and confidence 
of thousands on thousands, 

Ihave more than once told him and others of 
the very first impression which he made upon 
me as he sat in the side aisle of the church. I 
said to the gentleman who sat by me, “Whom 
have you got there who looks so much like Mr. 
Webster?” —the massive head, the expression 
at once sympathetic and masterly which gave 
such distinction to Mr. Webster, though you 
saw it only in passing him in the street. Such 
expression, kindly and courageous, in Mr. 
Collyer’s face, was as evident when he was 
thirty-five years old as it is now. 

Every word that he said in that conference 
meeting, where he spoke as the latest comer of 
the ministers present, was a word of wisdom, 
good cheer, and foresight. And all of us who 
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had brains and hearts and consciences knew as 
well that day that here was a prophet among 
prophets as we do now. 

On that visit I preached some sort of a sermon, 
which, as I think, must have been the opening 
sermon of the conference. It was inthe church 
at Milwaukee, then a new church, a pretty 
church,—as big as any good church ought to be, 
—seating, perhaps, five or six hundred people. 
I remember perfectly that after the service some 
man who knew told me that the congregation 
was made up of young people so entirely that no 
one could have found a gray hair in the assem- 
bly. This was a good illustration of what the 
West of that day was. For I saw quite gray 
hairs enough yesterday at the first meeting of 
the conference, to be sure that there was wisdom 
to guide any counsels of rashness. One likes to 
say, also, that I heard words of wisdom yester- 
day from young men, whose hair does not yet 
show its first line of gray, to give such hope for 
the year 1950 as Mr. Collyer’s presence gave 
then for to-day. 

Mr. Southworth’s admirable report in its 
statistical part tells of seventy-two Unitarian 
churches now within the bounds of this confer- 
ence. And I observe that Buffalo, Meadville, 
and Rochester, which were then thought to be at 
the West, now belong to our Conference of the 
Middle States. No such report can possibly 
make mention of the adoption of the Unitarian 
theology of that day by a larger part—I suppose 
I ought to say, the majority—of the Protestant 
churches of the Mississippi Valley. I said in 
preaching here last Sunday that I might go into 
any pulpit between Labrador and Tiajuanna on 
that day, and that I should not hear the doctrine 
of total depravity laid down in one of them. I 
found that that opinion was generally considered 
wellfounded. But one gentleman told me that, 
if I would look up some fossils which are still 
found in some underlying layers in Baltimore, I 
should find pulpits where the preachers addressed 
themselves only to the elect and say confessedly 
that they have no message for other human be- 
ings. I suppose, though, without knowing it, 
that the ground is taken that these other human 
people are not children of.God, but children of 
the devil. I thought I had a pretty large ac- 
quaintance with Baltimore, but this adviser 
seemed to think that I was ignorant. 

All the same, such expressions are excep- 
tions. And, speaking of the theology of this 
valley, one may safely say that the especial 
points of attack between the different bodies of 
that day and what still calls itself the evangeli- 
cal body of to day are, at least, forgotten and 
probably unknown by the great body of the 
people. For instance, men spoke familiarly 
then of the five points of Calvinism. But 
I do not believe that there is a reporter on any 
journal in Chicago, on any journal in New York, 
or on any journal in Philadelphia, who could 
tell now what the five points of Calvinism 
are, 

Certainly, in this university, where I write, the 
disposition is to look forward and not back, to 
look up and not down, to look out and not in, 
and to lend a hand. That could not have been 
said of any collegiate institution west of the 
Alleghanies in 1849: There was not at that 
time a college which would have received a 
Unitarian upon its staff of instructors, though 
he were to give lessons in penmanship or water- 
color drawing. Such exclusiveness is quite un- 
known to-day. 

Your regular reports from Chicago will give 
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you the detail of the very interesting procedure 
at the conference itself. I, who am not an 
official member, in the varied hospitalities of 
Chicago and in what I am permitted to see of 
the public work of its citizens, am in a position 
to say that the quickness and the strenuousness 
of life which have given to the word “Chicago” a 
particular and special meaning show themselves 
in its philanthropies, in its social hospitalities, 
and in its hopes for the future quite as much as 
they have shown themselves in the control of 
material agencies. Ifa miracle, as I suppose, is 
the control of matter by spirit, Chicago has its 
object-lessons for the world such as few other 
places could present. EDWARD E. HAte. 


Correspondence. 


Who wants a responsible person to take care’ 
of a house or part of a house for the summer? 
I want to provide a responsible, intelligent 
woman with a house to take care of. 

EpwarbD E. HALE, 


How to employ the Indians. 


The problem of finding occupations for our 
American Indians that would be at once con- 
genial and lucrative has never been successfully 
solved. They have been placed at tasks for 
which they have no natural aptitude, and forced 
into competition with the skilled labor of alien 
races, while the arts in which they excelled 
were neglected. In basketry, the most ancient 
of arts, their work cannot be surpassed; yet we 
are told that it is fast taking its place among 
the lost and forgotten handicrafts. Had this 
industry been favored by protective legislation, 
it would have furnished remunerative employ- 
ment for the Indian men and women, when not 
otherwise occupied. A tariff that would have 
checked the influx of Japanese work competing 
in the same line would have reserved this home 
market for our own aborigines. The sweet 
grasses, the quills and feathers, the birch-bark 
and beads, all the materials which the Indian 
has appropriated and used with peculiar and 
fascinating effect, should be left in his skilful 
hands, and encouragement and guidance in the 
marketing of his wares should not be lacking. 
The hands that weave the baskets can braid 
hats as well. The sweet grasses that blend in 
the dainty fan would be no less effective in 
Tustic outing hats. Bead portiéres could be 
strung by Indians as well as by Asiatics, and 
our homes could be beautified by the labors and 
genius of those we have supplanted in this 
land.— Gunton’s Magazine. 


Summer School in Philanthropic 
Work. 


The Summer School in Philanthropic Work, 
conducted by the Charity Organization Society 
in New York, opens its fifth annual session 
June 16, continuing six weeks. It consists of a 
series of discussions and visits each morning, 
combined with practical work in the afternoon, 
that are intended to introduce the students to 
life among the poor in New York and the best 
means toward improving their condition. 

The morning exercises, held in the society’s 
library in the United Charities Building,.and at 
some of the charitable institutions, include. ad- 
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dresses from a number. of well-known workers 


in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


Buffalo, and elsewhere. Several of these will 
spend from three days to a week each with the 
school, the managers believing that the best 
educational result is obtained when beginners 
learn from daily association with persons of long 
experience. 

Visits will be made to the different settle- 
ments, the tenement district on the East Side, 
Blackwell’s, and Randall’s Islands, and other 
points of interest. Families will be visited 
with the Agents of the Charity Organization 
Society. Students will prepare reports upon 
Special phases of philanthropic work in New 
York. 

Persons who are graduates from college or 
university, or who have had one year’s experi- 
ence in charitable work, are eligible to member- 
ship. The registration fee for the course is 
$10, and residence during the course can be 
secured at the settlements at $7 per week. 

Mr. Philip W. Ayres, director of the school, 
105 East 22d Street, New York, will give further 


information on request. 


Western Gnitarian Conference. 


General Report. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, held in the Church of the 
Messiah, Chicago, on May 6, 7, and 8, was a 
memorable occasion,— memorable for the large 
attendance, the enthusiasm, and the prevailing 
spirit of courage and hope. 

On Tuesday evening the number who came to 
hear Robert Collyer preach the conference 
sermon filled even the aisles of the spacious 
church. In that sermon, published in last 
week’s issue of the Register, was struck the key- 
note of the conference,—trust in God’s uni- 
verse and the sense uf man’s obligation to help 
fulfil and complete the creative purpose. 

At the business session Wednesday morning 
and all through the day the attendance was a 
splendid gain over that of other recent years. 
The treasurer reported the extinguishment of 
the debt which has hung like a cloud over the 
conference, all bills paid, and a balance in the 
treasury. A summary of his report follows : — 


W. U. C. TREASURER'S REPORT IQOI-I902. 
Received from peecaess- esses $1,856.50 


i interest... . 1,183.50 
i ““ individuals 779.56 
SeUTeM Pace tiness.s 25.00 


“ “s 

sale of books 4.34 

¥ *“* secretary in field.... 409.30 

PRTSETECEI DIG vost tndelvpae cbiedi< cis acieetos $4,203.21 
EXPENSES. 

Deficit 1900-1901... $745.56 

2,000.00 


Salary of secretary 
* clerk.. 
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The secretary’s report showed decided gains 
in the field, and closed with a magnetic appeal 
to the conference to meet the larger opportunity 
with larger faith and more consecrated service. 
This appeal was ably seconded by Miss Safford 
in her report on the work in Iowa. She urged 
us to expect great things, and then work for 


them. 
greatly do.” 
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a uhey must greatly dare who would 


The afternoon and evening sessions: were 
given up to retrospect and prospect, to history 
and prophecy. Fifty years of honorable history 
with their mingled successes and failures were 
passed in review. The great personalities who 
were the leading factors in the conference for 
the half-century were recalled. The inspiring 
vision of a noble future was opened to us, and 
the immediate opportunity and consequent duty 
found also its spokesman. The “looking back” 
had in it no faintest suggestion of “harking 
back.” Even the glowing story of the renais- 
sance, while it stirred our hearts, brought not 
regret for the days that are gone, but high 
resolve that this anniversary should mark the 
beginning of a new awakening, another forward 
movement. As in the past, so now the life of 
the conference consists in fidelity, not to a past, 
but to a present ideal and vision. The story of 
the faithfulness of the past makes more clear 
the sacred obligation of faithfulness now. 
(Reports of the historical addresses appear 


elsewhere in this issue, giving the whole message 


of the two sessions save the strong, practical 
word of Mr. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, summing up and focus- 
sing the suggestions of the occasion.) 

The session of Thurday forenoon was de- 
voted to the Sunday-schoo]. The report of the 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. Albert Scheible, 
covered the history of the Western Sunday 
School Society and outlined its proposed union 
with the national organization, having its head- 
quarters at Boston. The union was consum- 
mated by the act of the assemblage, and recog- 
nized on the other part by the presence and 
word of Mr. Horton. It is hoped that by this 
union the work of both organizations may be 
deepened, broadened, and made more effective. 
Rev. R. W. Boynton gave a practical address 
on “The Wisest Use of our Present Sunday- 
school Material,” and Mr. Albert Clarke of 
Cambridge presented the ideal and purposes 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 

A tender, touching service in memory of 
John .R. Effinger was conducted by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 

The afternoon service was planned and carried 
out by the Women’s National Alliance, and will 
be reported by the secretary. . Suffice it to say 
here that it was a typical Alliance meeting, with 
reports of things accomplished, with the evident 
marks of thorough organization, with the sense 
of a sympathy, fellowship, and co-operation truly 
national in scope. 

The zeal, ability, and consecration of the con- 
ference secretary, Rev. F.C. Southworth, re- 
ceived recognition in a vote of appreciation and 
in an increase of salary to $2,500. 

Rev. F. C. Southworth, Rev. R. W. Boynton, 
and Rev. F.C. Gilmore were appointed dele- 
gates to carry cordial greeting to the American 
Unitarian Association at its seventy-seventh 
annual meeting. 

The following officers were elected: president, 
Morton D, Hull; vice-presidents, H. A. J. 


3| Upham, Prof. C. M. Woodward; directors, to 


1904, F. A. Delano; to 1905, C. E, Raymond, 
W. H. Pulsford, F. V. Hawley, J. H. Crooker, 
M. D. Hull, R. W. Boynton, and J. C. Hodgin. 

The banquet to the Auditorium Hotel made a 
fitting close to the conference, emphasizing the 
“Fellowship” which stands in the conference 
motto, The large number desiring to attend 
forced a change from the banquet hall to the 
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large dining-room. Rev. John W. Day spoke 

of “Fellowship,” Rev. Celia Parker Woolley of 
“The Gains of the Liberal Faith,” and Mr. 
C. W. Ames spoke wittily of “The Advantages 
of being a Unitarian Layman.” It is no dis- 
paragement to these or to their words to say 
that the crown of the occasion was the oppor- 
tunity to break bread with, look into the faces 
of, and hear the cheering, hopeful, forward- 
looking words of Robert Collyer and Edward 
Everett Hale. 

The conference took us into the mount of 
vision. We go from it to our ‘several tasks 
with greater faith, greater courage, nobler de- 
termination to do our part to bring in the king- 
dom of truth, righteousness, and love. D.C. s. 


Abstract of the Report of the Secre— 
tary, Rev. F. C. Southworth. 


THE CHURCHES, 


Two years ago I reported for the period of 
seven months in which I had served as secretary 
a loss of three ministers and a gain of eight. 
One year ago I reported a loss of eight and a 
gain of sixteen. To-day I have to report a loss 
of six and a gain of nineteen, nine of whom have 
been settled either in new or previously inactive 
churches, For the two years and seven months, 
therefore, the Western Conference has made a 
net gain of twenty-six settled ministers. In my 
repo:t two years ago I announced that there 
were fifty-six settled ministers in Western 
churches. There are now seventy-two ministers 
holding regular services with eighty-one 
societies. 

In spite of here and there an exception, the 
condition of the churches shows marked and, 
in many cases, surprising improvement over the 
condition one year ago. The instances are re- 
markably rare in which churches judged by 
these external standards have lost ground. 
Among the more marked instances of an up- 
ward tendency are Ann Arbor, Hinsdale, 
Kenosha, Humboldt, Lincoln, Madison, Shelby- 
ville, Fargo, Sioux City, Wichita, St. Cloud, 
Nazareth Church, Minneapolis, Duluth, and 
Salem. The future for our work among the 
Icelanders is growing brighter. The improve- 
ment in the condition of our Norwegian 
churches is unmistakable. The crying need 
with them is ministers for the new societies 
which might be started. 

The conference seems to have entered upon 
a period of church-building and of debt-paying. 
Your secretary has had the privilege of attend- 
ing two dedication services,—at Ord and at 
Toledo. All Souls’ Church of this city has 
almost the entire $100,000 for the Lincoln 
Centre, which has been long under contempla- 
tion and which now promises soon to be realized. 
Its erection will mark an era in the higher life 
of Chicago. New church buildings are to be 
erected this summer at Wichita, Cleveland, 
Hanska, Minn., and Evanston. Others are in 
prospect later at St. Paul and Des Moines. 
Parsonages will be constructed at once at Sioux 
City and Menomonie. Extensive additions or 
improvements of church property are now or 
have recently been the order of the day at Cin- 
cinnati, Hudson, Wis., Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
Nazareth Church, Minneapolis, and Buda, IIl. 
Brooklyn, Mich., is buying a building; and 
Duluth has purchased a lot. Two church 
debts of $10,000 each have been liquidated, and 
others of smaller sums, ‘ 
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THE SECRETARY. . 


Your secretary has travelled during the past 
year 22,356 miles, given 63 sermons and 36 other 
addresses, attended 80 meetings of directors, 
boards of church trustees, and other important 
_committees, and has written or dictated 2,537 
letters. The scarcity of field agents has made 
it necessary for him to be frequently away inves- 
tigating new openings, counselling with parish 
committees, helping hold missionary meetings, at- 
tending seven State conferences and an Icelandic 
conference at Gimli, Manitoba, and other services 
of various kinds. His visits have been primarily 
to the churches most in need of assistance. 
Several of these have been revived. Ina few 
other cases a revival will probably be affected 
soon. Epitaphs may have to be written for a 
few others. And then the time will come for a 
more hearty response to the demand which is 
coming from new fields. 

Our most interesting and promising new field 
now is Indianapolis. One year ago I reported 
a probable opportunity at Indianapolis in the 
not distant future. That opportunity has come. 


Rey. Edward A. Cantrell, who is entering our 


fellowship, beginning alone and unaided, has 
gathered in a few weeks a congregation of 
nearly two hundred thoughtful and progressive 
people at a Sunday afternoon meeting. No 
organization, however, has been attempted. 
Your secretary spoke for Mr. Cantrell April 26, 


when a temporary organization was effected and! 


plans made for a building enterprise which 
promises to be of considerable magnitude. 


In order that we may take advantage of the 


new opportunities which confront us, it is 


absolutely necessary to procure the services of. 


capable field agents. There is not the slightest 
doubt that what Mr. Cantrell has done in Indian- 
apolis, Miss Safford and Miss Jenney at Des 
Moines, and Miss Buck at Mt. Pleasant and 
elsewhere, can be done in many other Western 
Cities by ministers of equal zeal and ability. 


FINANCES. 


By no means the least achievement of the 
year has been the liquidation of our debt. It is 


good to meet for this fiftieth anniversary, with | 


our debts paid and a balance upon the right 
‘side of the ledger. But the chief significance of 
the payment of this debt is the spirit with which 
our ministers and laymen have addressed them- 


selves to the task of getting it out of the way.. 


Every cent of the money which was subscribed 
a year ago at St. Louis for this purpose was 
paid. 

Oar treasurer has read the names of seventy 
churches which have contributed this year to 
the running expenses of the conference, the 
largest number in its history. The increase 
in the total amount of contributions is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying. It is even more gratify- 
_ing, however, to note the increased number of 
chugches contributing. For during the thirteen 
years prior to 1900 the highest number of 
churches contributing was 40, and the aver- 
age number 33 5-7. The present co-operative 
spirit of the conference is, therefore, the more 
significant and hopeful. 

During the coming winter there will be paid 
into our treasury from the bequest of Mrs. Edna 
C. Whipple the sum of $13,000. During her 
lifetime Mrs. Whipple was a generous and 
faithful supporter of the Sheffield church. It 
was her desire that her money should continue 
to be used after her death for the promotion of 
the principles she cherished. The money from 
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Mrs. Whipple’s bequest, when paid to the con- 
ference, should be added at once to’its endow- 
ment fund. This fund will then stand at about 
$33,000. It ought to be largely increased. 
Each addition to the endowment will mean that 
s0-much more money can be spent directly for 
missionary work in the West. The conference 
is a safe custodian for missionary funds. Its 
directors will use the money that is left it with 
scrupulous fidelity, in order that the wishes of 
the donors may be carried out. The offer of 
$1,000 toward an additional $10,000 endowment 
still holds good. 

Attention is called to the fact that the con- 
ference is in a limited way in the book business. 
Orders are promptly filled at the headquarters 
for books of any kind. The rates for books 
sent by mail are the same as those of the de- 
nominational publishing houses of the city, 
The conference has gone into the book busi- 
ness, not for profit, which it does not except, 
but in order to circulate good literature and for 
the accommodation of its friends. 

Last year, for the first time in many years, 
a session of the conference was held outside 
Chicago. An invitation for next year has come 
from Milwaukee. It is a fair question, and one 
which ought to be considered here, whether it 
will not be a good thing to go out of Chicago as 
often as once in two years. 

I cannot close this report without touching 
upon a tendency of continually increasing sig- 
nificance; namely, the more active participation 
of Unitarian churches in the social, charitable 
and philanthropic work which is being done in 
common by the churches of our land. Testi- 
mony to this effect from all parts of the field is 
unanimous and positive. Bigotry is disappearing. 


'| Sectarian lines are being obliterated. Opinions 


which a few years ago were deemed hopelessly 
heretical are now no longer a bar to active par- 
ticipation in the common religious life of our 
time. This conference was organized because 
there was a certain denominational work which 
we could do together. But we shall do that work 
better if we realize that it is only a part of the 
co-operative work which our churches have to do. 
Let us be quick to see and use this opportunity. 

I have been presenting, as it was my duty to 
do as secretary of the conference, certain facts 
and figures. But I hope I have not persuaded 
any one here to trust too much in figures. 
“Salvation by statistics” is one of the pitfalls 
which the Western Conference has thus far 


| been able to avoid. My report has dealt toa 


certain extent with ecclesiastical machinery. 


| No association of this kind would be adequate 


to its task unless it had a certain amount of 
machinery. But let us be perfectly sure that 
we shall never win the hearts or enrich the lives 
of the teeming millions upon these Western 
prairies by means of machinery alone. 

I once stood in the spring-time upon a Dakota 
wheat-field when the earth after her winter’s 
slumber lay shining in her garment of green, and 
beheld, rising grim and decrepid not far away, 
the engine which had done the threshing for last 
summer’s crop, but which for lack of housing had 
grown rusty and helpless and stood shorn of 
its former power, a blot upon the landscape. 
Everywhere else was upspringing buoyant, super- 
abundant life: here alone was death. And I 
thought, as I gazed upon it, that, ugly as it is, it 
is not one-millionth part as hideous as some 
cumbrous ecclesiastical machine which once 
upon a time, perhaps, performed a useful func- 
tion, but from which all life-giving power has 
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departed, -and- which still ‘stands appealing in 
the ‘sacred name of religion for the support of 
men, not knowing that itis hopelessly and finally 
dead. Once, perhaps, it was like the stream 
which Browning had in mind when he sang of 
the place where it used to flow. Now it has be 
come, to use his words, only © 


“Dry river-channel where bulrushes tell 
That the water was wont to go warbling so 
sweetly and well.” 


It is impossible any longer to arouse human 
souls to heroic endeavor by shaking the dry 
bones of defunct traditions or by summoning 
from their graves the ghosts of departed saints 
as an apology for a religion of hopelessly 
mediocre respectability now. God grant that 
the church, which some of us have grown to 
love, may never exchange the prophet's fire for 
the priest’s complacent but meaningless routine. 
It will play a part in the religious history of our 
time, not so much by the correctness of its 
doctrines as by its willingness to deal with 
living issues, its ability to touch the conscience 
of the jury-briber as with a red-hot iron, to set 
the blood of the young man tingling with the 
thought of the destiny which may be his, to 
make strong men brave to wrestle with the evils 
of our time, and old men radiant with hope as 
they gaze into the valley of the shadow. 

The world is waiting to-day—oh, how eagerly! 
—not for the church which shall preserve the 
faith once delivered to the saints, but for the 
church which can inspire living faith in living 
men. There is no more wanton an affront to 
modern civilization than an institution which 
calls itself a church of the living God, but whose 
highest ambition is to be respectable, to reach 
the right kind of people, and not to offend any 
one. If that is the kind of ministry into which 
they are called, we can scarcely wonder when 
we are told that our most promising young men 
are no longer entering the profession. It is 
ours, if we are moved by the spirit which led 
our fathers forth from New England to these 
Western prairies,—it is ours to build as they 
built, not out of present conventions or of past 
traditions, but out of our own hopes and faith 
and consecrated zeal, a church with which the 


| best and the bravest of our time will be willing to 


cast their lot for better or for worse, in order 
that in an increasing degree from year to year 
the eternal truth of God may be made incarnate 
in the ever-changing, ever-growing lives of men. 


A Temperance Experiment. 


The problem of drink and genuine temperance 
reform is one of the most difficult the world has 
to face. Any serious attempt to solve it com- 
mands earnest thought on the part of believers 
in temperance; and who would not include 
himself in that class ? 

Such an attempt is now making in England. 
It began about six years ago, when the Bishop of 
Chester organized the People’s Refreshment 
House Association. It has recently gained fresh 
strength in the formation of the Central Public 
House Trust Association, under the presidency 
of Lord Grey. 

These organizations do not undertake to do 
away at once with the public house,—as the sa- 
loon is called in England,—but to improve it. 
To this end the element of private profit is re= 
moved. The association owns the house, and 
pays a salary to a manager. His income does 
not grow with increased sale of liquor; but of all 
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profits above a certain amount, on food and non- 
intoxicating drinks, he does receive a percentage. 
These are the things, therefore, which he tries 
hardest to sell. 

The asseciation itself is not trying to grow 
rich. After paying a 5 per cent. dividend to 
shareholders, it puts the surplus of profit into 
improvements, often of public utility, Thus in 
one place a bowling green, a singing-class, a 
football club, a new electric-lighting system, a 
public library have all been helped out of the 
funds. 

The proof of a pudding is in the eating; and 
about forty public houses in England and Scot- 
land conducted on this new plan are proving of 
marked benefit to the towns and villages where 
they are established. The plan has not yet been 
tested in large cities. 

The distinctive marks of this undertaking are 
that the sale of intoxicants is controlled by the 
friends of temperance, and that the success of 
the saloon is the greatest when it sells the least 
liquor. We record the experiment. 
desire to abolish the saloon. If the experiment 
is not the wisest, the desire is commendable,— 

| Exchange. 


A Correction. 


Toxgpo, Ouro, May 10, 1902. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In the department Churches, under head of 
Toledo, you say at the annual meeting a differ- 
ence of opinion among the supporters of the 
church terminated in a vote of twenty-nine to 
twenty-six not to elect the present pastor. May 
I explain that among the twenty-nine voting 
against the pastor twenty were not supporters or 
contributors? The supporters of the society 
for the most part voted to re-elect their minister. 

A. G. JENNNIGS, 


To the Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


As good Unitarians, we are accustomed to 
urge that religion should be carried into daily 
life, and not only into church. But, as members 
of our own Association, we sometimes desert 
this part of our creed, and so become bad 
Unitarians. In one particular it is within the 
power of this meeting, and nowhere else, to 
remove an important defect. 
wicked New York can teach us something. 

In Leslie's Weekly of April 3 is an account of 


the work of the new comptroller of Néw York } 
In part it is as} 


city, Hon. Edward M. Grout. 
follows : — 

The city’s income from the tax levy, which be- 
comes due January 1, begins only on the first day 
of October in each year, so that the city between 
the first of January and the first of October is 
without any resources on hand with which to 
pay the expenses of the government. The re- 


sult is that the city has to borrow money to pay | 
these expenses. The amount is from fifty to} 


sixty million dollars a year, and is increasing, of 
course, as the city rapidly grows. 
of this money the city has to pay 3g or 4 per 
cent, interest. Then, when the taxes come in, 
in October, November, and December, this debt 
is paid off, so that at the beginning of the next 
year the city starts out with an empty treasury. 
New York is thus constantly living. on its future 
income, and thereby is a very large loser. And 
this loss is paid in the end by the tax-payers. 


It voices a 


For the use} 
Cc. F. ADAMS, 2p. 
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Observing this opportunity to make more 
economical the city government, Mr. Grout has 
started to put into effect a new system. His 
plan is to change the date of levying taxes from 
the first Monday in October to the first Monday 
in February, But this change is to be made 
gradually, so that tax-payers will not suffer in- 
convenience. The penalty for delinquent taxes is 
to begin earlier, morith by month, each year until 
1909. During that year and thereafter discount 
will be received for payment of taxes only in 
February instead of October, as at present. The 
flat period when taxes are paid at their face 
value will cover March instead of November, 
and the delinquent period will begin on the first 
of April each year instead of December 1, as 
now; and the people will be saving one and a 
half million dollars a year, and have the satisfac- 
tion, besides, of knowing that their city is con- 
ducted ona business basis. 

Suppose that we, the members of this Asso- 
ciation in meeting assembled, adapt Mr. Grout’s 
plan to our will? That is, in our by-laws, Art. 
TII., we have declared that “any church... 
shall be entitled to representation, ... provided 
that such contribution shall be placed in the 
hands of the officers... on or before May 1. 

..” Suppose we vote to advance that date 
éach year two or three months, until our money 
is given at the beginning of our financial year? 
Without money our work cannot be done. 
Without it the work of our officers is harder. 
Is it part of our creed to make any man’s work 
harder, or to make needless work for any 
human being? Yet that is what we are doing 
when we elect officers, arid then leave them to 
guess when and what we will give them for the 
yéar’s work. And we have been doing this’ for 
80 many yéars that I, for one, have long been 
heartily ashamed of our lazy selfishness. I 
speak as a life member. It is true that it is 
hard enough for some of us to support our own 
parishes without doing more. But to those 
I do not speak. I speak to those who can and 
will notdo. We have chosen that this Associa- 


ition shall exist to de some of the Master’s 
work, and then by our lagging feet and tardy 
hands we mar that service. 


We waste by our 
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delay the money given to visit souls in prison, 
to feed the hungry and’ thirsty with what we are 
daily fed. “He gives twice who gives quickly.” 
No human being can work this change save we 
ourselves. If we believe ih carrying our religion 
into our daily life, shall we not do it? 

Cc. W. Fs 


Anniversary Week Notes. 


“My heart speaks, ye are welcome.” So say 
Boston Unitarians to the week’s visitors. The 
Boston homes are open, not only to accredited 
delegates to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, but also to delegates of all allied organiza- 
tions. May there be many to entertain. Let 
the hospitality of the Boston churches be sen 
to the utmost. 

The week begins. with a greeting and hand- 
shake. The informal reception at Hotel Ven- 
dome on Monday, May 26, at eight o’clock, will 
present aii opportunity to meet the: officers: of 
the national’ Unitarian organizations and other 
leaders of our faith. It will be a time for the 
greeting of friends ‘old and new. Let all the 
visitors come, and let the members: of the 
churches of Boston and suburbs be there to 
welcome them. 

It is not necessary to urge a full attendance at 
the Alliance meeting on Monday afternoon in 
Arlington Street Church. It is sure to be 
crowded. Good things do not go begging. 
There is nothing so inspiring as to hear of good 
work well-done. This is the programme of the 
Meeting. Well may the Alliance say, “These 
great things have ye done, and'they are only a 
promise of what we yet shall do.” 

Rev. George L. Perin, D.D., of the Every- 
day Church, is becoming more and more a 
power in Boston municipal life. He stands 
essentially for practical religion where practical 
religion is most needéd. Whatever he has to 
say on social problems is sure to be of value and 
interest. Heis to speak at the meeting of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society at King’s Chapel, 
Wednesday, May 28, at 3 p.m. His presence 
lends peculiar significance to the meeting. 
Other speakers are Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 


Americal Loan and Trust Company 


Perhaps eyen | 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


ASSETS 
Massachusetts Bonds at par.. $100,000.00 
City of Boston Bonds at par. 300,000.00 


Railroad and other TEES 
Time Loans .. 

Demand Loans. 

Cash in Office and in Banks.. 


2,656,851.52 
_1,771,068.57 


$r1,473,943.13 


F. LOTHROP AMES. 
HOBART AMES. 
EDWIN F. ATKINS. 
GEORGE W. BROWN. 
ISAAC T. BURR. 


N. W. JORDAN, President. 
E, A, COFFIN, Treasurer. 


Statement of Condition at the Close of Business, 
April 30, 1902 


LIABILITIES 


pa Stock $1,000,000.00 


rplus Fund (from Earnings, 1,000,000.00 
ivided paeIaUee 228,035.03 
Britis We- ove 9,245,908.10 


$11,473,943.13 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


S. E. PEABODY, Chairman. 


SAMUEL CARR. 
GORDON DEXTER. 
ELMER P. HOWE. 

N. W. JORDAN. 

DAVID P. KIMBALL, 
FRANCIS. PEABODY, Jr. 


ALBERT A. POPE. 

N. W. RICE, 

R. E. ROBBINS. 

ROYAL ROBBINS. 

PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL, 
CHARLES W. WHITTIER. 


6. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 


G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 
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ingham and Rev. Charles E. St, John. The 
president, Rev. Charles F. Dole, will make the 
opening address. This is a strong programme. 
It should insure a large meeting, 

Surely, the week is full of richness. Leaders 
of all departments of American thought and life 
are here. At the meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union at the Second Church, Wed- 
nesday, the 28th, at 7.30 P.M., President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard College will speak. This 
is an opportunity not to be lost. Mr. C. Neal 
Barney, secretary of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, will present the greetings ef that 
body; Miss Anna Chapin Ray will deliver an 
address, and the chorus choir will sing. Presi- 
dent Percy A. Atherton will preside. The young 
people’s meeting has in past years been by no 
means least among the meetings of the week. 
Neither shall it be this year. 

The business meeting of the Union in the 
chapel of the Second Church at 2 P.M. will be of 
interest and importance. Remember the en- 
thusiasm of last year’s meeting, and let the at- 
tendance be large and the discussion free. 

Meadville men should rally at the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association at the Thorn- 
dike on Wednesday, the 28th, at 1 P.M. It will be 
good to meet the “fellows” again. The dear old 


. Alma Mater needs our loyalty. For her sake, 


for the sake of the liberal faith, let not the 
Meadville spirit die. 

_ It is fitting that the week’s feast of good things 
should open with an address by Rev. John W. 
Chadwick at the meeting of the Ministerial 
Union in Channing Hall, Monday, the 26th, at 
10.30 A.M. It will set the standard for the meet- 
ings. 

May the sun smile, and the skies be blue! 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Last week was devoted to duty in Chicago. 
The Unitarian meetings were highly successful, 
from the crowded gathering on Tuesday even- 
ing, May 6, to the brilliant banquet on Thurs- 
day evening, the 8th. I will not confine myself 
to. the Sunday-school sessions of Thursday 
forenoon, but give a running account of the 
whole affair. 

We fly now, from Boston to Chicago, on the 
wings of a day and night velocity. Leaving the 
seaboard at 2 P.M., our arrival was punctual at 
4 P.M. the next day, which makes, allowing for 
time discount, about twenty-five hours. Arise, 
ye mortals of twenty-five years ago, and marvel! 
Chicago continues to spread. It is the star 
example of expansion. You touch the rim of 
its municipal area many miles down the lake 
border. Naturally, with such a territory to care 
for, there are mingled spots of beauty and bare- 
ness. Transportation is a conspicuous feature; 
and all methods are in vogue,—cable cars, 
trolleys, elevated, steam, and combinations. 
Everything is “on the move,” everybody must 
move on. Lake winds were in evidence. But 
through the noble parks and boulevards spring 
loveliness was fast appearing. My happy lot 
was cast on “the most beautiful boulevard in 
America,” as it has been called,—a transformed 
part of the ground of the Great Fair. Nothing 
ampler and finer could be imagined, with its 


splendid stretches of green spacious drives and |. 


walks and abundant trees. 
* At the headquarters, 175 Dearborn’ Street, 
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early proofs were found of a large conference. 
From far and near the faithful clergymen and 
laymen came, to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Western Conference, bringing en- 
thusiasm that rolled like a great tide through 
all the meetings. Hospitality stood ready to 
welcome and make at home the most diffident. 
Nothing was stinted, from abiding places to 
generous collations. A spirit of heartiness 
dominated the plans of our Chicago hosts. 
Mr. Southworth and Miss Scheible, at the 
Rooms, tended loyally to the detail duties, as- 
sisted by a hard-working committee. 

On Tuesday evening the name of Robert 
Collyer brought out the often invisible Unita- 
rians from their ordinary seclusion. This all-too- 
large number, joined with the ever-visible 
portion, gave to the Church of the Messiah the 
aspect of a mass meeting. Pews were crowded, 
chairs were brought in, and space grew valu- 
able. How to cultivate the garden of the Lord 
was set forth, as the Register readers already 
know; but the reader misses much that was 
enjoyed by the hearer. For Collyer is his own 
interpreter; and his spoken word has a rich, 
poetic charm only partially found on the printed 
page. It was a royal beginning. Would the 
morrow justify it? That was the question. 

The inquiry was splendidly answered. The 
large church was virtually filled, though not 
crowded, at the Wednesday meetings. I need 
not mention the parts, for no doubt others will 
furnish a complete account. Vigor and thought 
were typical of the speakers: attention and 
response were characteristic of the listeners. 
It was a day of recollection and prophecy, of 
history and hope, of argument and appeal. 
Reports were made of a nature to encourage the 
workers. Reviews were given calculated to 
prove progress and unity. 

On Thursday came a little reaction from the 
strain and pressure. There seemed to be an 
opportunity for relaxing the strenuous attend- 
ance, so that the gatherings were not so large. 
But they were goodly in numbers, made up of 
the true and devoted. The forenoon was 
assigned to the Sunday School Society and the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and the after- 
ncon to the Women’s Alliance, with a memorial 
service at noon to Rev. Mr. Effinger. This was 
a tender, beautiful tribute by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, and it met with sympathy and apprecia- 
tion from all. The important subject for the 
morning meeting was a proposition to combine 
the Western Sunday-school organization with 


the National Sunday School Society,—a plan } 


proposed by the West, and carefully arranged 
beforehand by both parties. It was carried by 
a unanimous vote, and with every evidence of 
cordial co-operation. 

The Western Sunday School Society has a 
worthy record. It has performed a needed and 
valuable work. It had a mission. Let us hope 
that work and mission are not ended, It is the 
earnest purpose of the officers of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society to continue the Chicago 
headquarters in an adequate manner; to in- 
crease rather than decrease the activity; to 
maintain “home rule”; to respect the local 
rights and opportunities; to intensify by com- 
bination, not to contract the force. In new 
channels the Western publications will eventu- 
ally go, furnishing added facilities for our Sun- 
day-schools. : 

A hearty resolution was offered by Rev. Mr. 
Gilmore of Madison, Wis., expressing confidence 
and hope over the new departure; and it 
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was unanimously carried. Mr. Albert Scheible, 
long known for his fidelity, retires from official 
service; but his interest does not cease. An 
advisory board, suggested by the Western meet- 
ing, of five members, will be appointed, to act as 
local directors at Chicago. The branch will be 
known as The Western Headquarters of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. A full stock 
of all publications will be kept at “175,” and 
Western orders can be filled at once. The new 
system of things starts out auspiciously, and 
everything will be done to make the fulfilment 
match the beginning. 

The cause of the young people was quite fitly 
presented by Mr. Clark, after the Sunday-school 
business, in an admirable fashion. The two are 
one, and need each other. I think the nearer 
they come in joint occupancy of the field, the 
better. An “ambassador” from each organiza- 
tion, going together from point to point, could 
do some original and progressive work. In’ 
the afternoon of Thursday came the Alliance 
session with many interested representatives. 
Reports, speeches, votes, all indicated a for- 
ward look. The big dinner at the Auditorium 
was a creditable climax. Over four hundred 
sat at the tables, and comradeship prevailed. 
Dr. Hale and Dr. Collyer told stories old and 
new. Exhortations to denominational duty 
were given. Glimpses of a Unitarian future 
were vouchsafed. At least, then and there, 
each one seemed glad to declare, “I am a Uni- 
tarian.”’ i 

Perhaps this awakened feeling of loyalty to 
the faith is a chief benefit at conference’ times. 
In summing up, I may safely say that no such 
Western meetings have been held for years; 
that Rev. Mr. Pulsford and his society were 
bountiful in hospitality; that all plans seemed 
well-laid and vigorously executed (including 
programme time-limits for speakers); that to 
Mr. Delano, Mr. Hull, and Mr. Southworth 
great credit belongs for whole-hearted energy 
in the matter; that the Chicago ladies were — 
handsome is that handsome does — “just 
lovely”; that the West and the East are now 
understanding each other; that it behooves 
us all to pull together as never before. 

EpwarpD A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Resecca D. 
Homer, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours g to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


NOTES. - 


Mr. Frederic G. Melcher of Newton Centre 
represented the National Union at a meeting at 
the Cross Street Universalist Church on Friday 
evening, May 9. 

These interchanges of hospitality between the 
two societies are most pleasant and profitable. 

The annual business meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union comes Wednesday 
afternoon, May 28, at two o’clock, in the chapel of 
the Second Church. It is expected that it will 
be particularly interesting to the young people, 
as there are several important questions to come 
up. We therefore urge all our unions to plan 
to be represented, and to appoint delegates who 
can attend the meeting. : 

There are to be several changes in the officers 
this year, and the Nominating Committee pre- 
sents the following list of nominees: president, 
Mr..John H. Holmes; vice-president, Mr. Earl 
C. Davis; secretary, Miss Frances B. Keene, 


_ of the nomination. 
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Lynn, Mass.; treasurer, Mr. Henry E. Stillings; 
directors, Mr. Percy A. Atherton, Harvard, 
Mass.; Miss Elizabeth Loring, Newton Centre, 
Mass.; Mr. Albert R. Vail, Chicago, III. 

The board regrets exceedingly that Mr. 
Atherton feels that he cannot give the time 


‘necessary to continuing in the office of presi- 


dent. It is needless to comment here on his 
faithful, disinterested work in that office the 
past year; for its benefit has already been felt 
throughout the Union in more definiteness’ of 
work and methods. The Union is very fort- 
‘unate, however, in securing his services as a 
director, so that it may still benefit by his clear 
thought and systematic work in its behalf. 

Mr. Holmes, after serving for a year as vice- 
president, has kindly consented to accept the 
office of president. His work as chairman of 
the Speaking Committee, and as one of our 
most efficient speakers this year, has given him 
good preparation for his new office; and we 
feel that the Union should be very glad of his 
willingness to continue his services in its 
behalf. 


_ Mr. Davis is at present at Billerica, but enters 
the Divinity School next fall, thus coming into 
direct line with our work. He is much inter- 
ested in the Union, and assures us of his help 
next year. For its new secretary the Union is 
fortunate in securing Miss Keene’s acceptance 
Miss Keene has been an 
active and most effective worker in her own 
union at Lynn, and comes to this office ina 
spirit of devotion and willingness to serve the 
cause which makes those who have talked with 
her feel very sure of her earnest work. She is 
well equipped for the position, being a graduate 
of Radcliffe. We feel that under her direction 
the central office will become more and more 
effective, and our work will grow as it should. 

Of the directors we need only say that they 
are both earnest workers in their own unions. 
Miss Loring has done good work in both the 
fairs held in Boston, and is an energetic worker. 
Mr. Vail is president of the Fenn Guild in 
Chicago, much interested in the Union, and 
will, we hope, be one who will help our work to 
grow outin his part of the country, where we 
need some bright, energetic young men to work 
for us. 

We have added another union to our list. 
The Samuel May Young People’s Religious 
Union of Leicester, Mass., bas joined the 
National Union, and is most heartily welcome. 
Miss Florence I. Smith is the secretary. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for May 25, “The Nation’s Heroes: 
Which is my Favorite and Why?” 2 Tim. iv. 7. 


The hero is one who kindles a great light in 
the world, who sets up blazing torches in the 
dark streets of life for men to see by.—Felix 
Adler. 

Great souls are portions of eternity.—/ames 
Russell Lowell. 

“His deeds yet live.” 

“True religion can always make itself felt in 
directing Patriotism to rightful ends. The two 
Can combine in enacting just and beneficent 
laws, and electing honest and wise rulers. If 
Patriotism ever inclines to wars of conquest or 
to wanton trespasses on the rights of other 
nations, Religion can restrain it. Patriotism 
furnishes to Religion, in this country, boundless 
field for good. While the one preserves the 
Union, knitting all its people together in the 
bonds of brotherhood, the other can all the 
more easily raise the whole Nation to higher 
levels of that Righteousness which exalteth it. 
Patriotism can prepare the way for Religion as 
surely as Religion can smooth the path for 
Patriotism.” 

“As the friends for every-day wear are the 
most prized, so the man who carries his patriot- 
ism on his sleeve into his daily life of society and 
business, and employs it in discovering and pre- 
venting dangers instead of supinely waiting for 
them to turn up and then fighting them, is the 
most desirable of patriots. The education which 
makes good citizens by instructing them in their 
duties and responsibilities is the best breeder 
of patriotism, The public schools, where the 
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history of the country is taught and the Consti- 
tution is among the text-books and the national 
songs are sung, are the very nurseries of patriot- 
ism.” 

Worship of a hero is transcendent admira- 
tion of a Great Man. No nobler feeling than 
this of admiration for one higher than himself 
dwells in the’breast of man. It is to this hour, 
and at all hours, the vivifying influence in man’s 
life. The history of the world was the biogra- 
phy of Great Men.— Car/yle. 

This subject is very distinctly a personal one, 
and must be treated by each according to his 
own ideas. What constitutes a hero? What 
traits of character are necessary? What kind 
of circumstances help to bring out the heroic? 
All these questions are answered differently by 
different ones. As a very good book of refer- 
ence, we suggest “Noble Lives and Noble 
Deeds,” edited by Rev. Edward A. Horton and 
published by the Sunday School Seciety. It 
may be borrowed from the Post-office Mission 
Library also. “What One Woman did,” by 
Minot J. Savage (Life of Dorothea Dix), and a 
Biography of Joan of Arc may also be borrowed 
from this library. Apply to Miss Florence 
Everett, 25 Beacon Street. 

For reading we suggest selections from 
Lowell’s “Washington Elm,” “Concord Bridge,” 
and “Harvard Commemoration Ode”; from 
Longfellow’s “Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of 
State”; or Whittier’s “Fight at Concord Bridge 
and Fourth of July.” Also from Washington’s 
“Farewell Address.” Grant (in “The Strenuous 
Life,” by Theodore Roosevelt). 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The last regular meeting of the nineteenth 
season of the Unitarian Sunday School Union 
of Boston will be held in the parlors of the 
Church of the Disciples, corner of Warren 
Avenue and West Brookline Street, at 5 P.M., 
Monday, May 19. The general subject will be 
“A Forward Look in Religious Instruction,” 
addresses by Rev. Edward A. Horton and Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord, Providence, R.I. Miss 
Alice L. Higgins and Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
will open the discussion. The past presidents 
of the Union have been invited to attend this 
closing meeting. The social hour from five to 
six promises to be of unusual interest. Supper 
at 6; addresses at 6.45; and the meeting will 
be adjourned at 8.45. All teachers interested 
are cordially invited to! attend. 


Meetings. 


Plymouth and Bay Conference.—The 
Second Parish of South Hingham, Rev. Charles 
E. Park, minister, invites the members of the 
conference to hold their annual meeting in that 
place Tuesday, May 20. After the business 
meeting at 10,15 there will be a discussion of 
“The Sunday-school Problem.” At 12 o’clock 
an address will be given by Rev. William L. 
Chaffin, North Easton, on “How Ministers and 
People may help Each Other.” 

After a box luncheon there will be at 2 p.m. a 
service of worship, with sermon by Rev. A. L. 
Hudson, Newton. 

The ladies of the South Hingham parish will 
furnish tea, coffee, and fruit for the luncheon. 

Electric cars leave Hingham station at 9.35 
A.M. and every hour at that time. 


Plymouth, Mass.—The First Parish held 
its annual meeting on Tuesday evening, April 
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29. Reports were read from the Parish Com- 
mittee, the Women’s Alliance, and various 
other departments of church work, showing 
highly satisfactory present conditions and a 
hopeful outlook for the future. A vote of 
thanks was passed to Mrs. Sarah A. Reed and 
to Mr. George P. Hayward “for their generous 
gifts of chairs and a communion table, hand- 
some and appropriate in design and finish, thus 
completing the furnishing of the chancel and 
adding much to the dignity, beauty, and attrac- 
tiveness of the interior of the church.” After 
paying a glowing tribute to Rev. Mr, Cuckson 
and his work, Mr. William S. Kyle presented 
resolutions which were adopted by acclamation, 
expressing the grateful thanks of ‘the parish to 
Rev. John Cuckson, the beloved minister, for 
the very great service he has rendered in com- 
piling for the use of this church a book of com- 
mon worship which has enriched our service 
with impressive selections of deep religious 
fervor and ennobling thought such as cannot 
fail to inspire emotions of reverence and lead to 
the highest spiritual uplift in our services of 
united worship. The resolution uttered also the 
cordial gratitude of the society for Mr. Cuckson’s 
recent preparation of a valuable history of this 
ancient church, a work of uncommon literary 
excellence and importance, which will renew 
just pride in a unique record and, while quick- 
ening our devotion to its continued life, will 
stimulate in all who read the story a profound 
reverence for what this First Church of the 
Pilgrims has exemplified from the beginning in 
the religious history of our land. 


Connecticut Valley Associate Al- 
liance.—The semi-annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Valley Associate Alliance was held in 
Springfield, Church of the Unity, Thursday 
May 8. The attendance was large, and the 
meeting was one of the most enthusiastic and 
profitable. There were eighty-two delegates 
present from Amherst, Chicepee, Greenfield, 
haan Northampton, Holyoke, and Spring- 

eld. 

The women of the local Alliance served lunch 
at one o’clock. At two, Mrs. Mary P. Wells 
Smith of Greenfield, president, called the meet- 
ing to order. After a few words of welcome 
from Mrs. L. P. Briggs, president of the Spring- 
field Branch, the regular business was taken up. 
Reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
read, also reports from the secretaries of the 
various Branches in the valley, all showing 
enthusiasm and great progress during the past 
six months. 

Mrs. E. P. Brooks of Amherst, treasurer of 
the Alliance, resigned; and her place was filled 
by Mrs. L. P. Nash of Holyoke. Mrs. Herbert 
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W. Wright of Springfield was chosen delegate 
to attend the National Alliance meeting in Bos- 


ton, May 26. A letter was read from the Brat- 


tleboro Alliance. A resolution was passed ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the Alliance to Mrs. 
George C. Cressey of Portland, Ore., formerly 
of Northampton, who was in large measure 
responsible for the founding of the Connecticut 
Valley Associate Alliance. 

The following motion was unanimously car- 
ried: “That the Connecticut Valley Associate 
Alliance heartily indorses the movement to raise 


an endowment fund for Prospect Hill School for 


Girls at Greenfield, Mass.” 


Rev. Margaret Barnard of Rowe was then in- 


troduced, and spoke on “The Social and Re- 
ligious Outlook in our Country Towns.” The 
subject was briefly discussed by the delegates, 
after which Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke of 


Boston spoke on ‘Duties of Unitarians at the 


Present Time.” 

The meeting adjourned to October 8, when 
the annual meeting will be held at Amherst, 
Mass. Mrs. Herbert W. Wright, Secretary. 


Benevolent Fraternity of Churches in 


Boston (Unitarian).— The sixty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the board of delegates of this 
society was held on Sunday evening at its offices 
in Parker Memorial. Eleven churches were 
represented by about thirty delegates. Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, president, was in the chair. 
Rev. J. K. Applebee acted as secretary pro 
tem. The president’s address set forth a highly 
encouraging state of affairs, and showed all 
departments of the Fraternity to be actively 
engaged in social, educational, and_ religious 
work. The treasurer, Rev. William P. Fowler, 
reported the expenditure of $27,297.56, with 
collections of $22,522.67. The deficit was 
caused by extensive alterations and improve- 
ments at the Parker Memorial, to fit it for 
its new and enlarged work, and by the erection 
of the new $50,000 edifice for the Morgan 
Memorial on Shawmut Avenue. Rev. Edward 
Cummings reported for the Parker Memorial 
a very prosperous condition of things, with a 
hopeful outlook for the future. The attendance 
on religious services, lectures, clubs, and classes 
was large and increasing. 

Mr. Courtenay Guild described the new struct- 
ure erected for the Morgan Memorial work, and 
which it is hoped to occupy in a few weeks. 
Rev. P. R. Frothingham and Mr. F. O. North 
reported a highly successful year at the North 
End Union, and the activities at Bulfinch Place 
Church and Channing Church, Dorchester, 
were severally described by other delegates. 

An Executive Committee, consisting of the 
following gentlemen, was elected: Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, president; George C. Powers, vice- 
president; William P. Fowler, treasurer; Rev. 
F. S.C. Wicks, recording secretary; Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, corresponding secretary; Rev. Ed- 
ward Cummings, Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, Courtenay Guild, F. O. North, J. Mason 
Little, S. H. Foster, and A. W. Moors. 

The spirit of the meeting was optimistic and 
hopeful; and it was generally remarked that the 
Benevolent Fraternity had never, in all its his- 
tory, been ina more flourishing condition or 
exerted so large an influence for good in the 
community. Attention was called to the public 
meeting to be held by the Fraternity at Arling- 
ton Street Church during Anniversary Week,— 
anew departure, but one which, it is believed, 
will justify itself and become a permanent feat- 
ure. The summer preaching on the Common 
will begin the first Sunday in June, and have for 
its general theme “Our Unitarian Faith.” 


New York Alliance.—Friday, April 18, 
brought the close of a most successful year’s 
work for the Lenox Avenue Branch Alliance, 
New York. It was also the annual meeting, 
and Mrs. John W. Sargent was unanimously 
elected president for the coming year. Two 
bright and interesting papers on the “Character 
of Worship” were read, and the Alliance was 
most fortunate in its choice of speakers for this 
timely topic. Mrs. Charles H. Phelps of New 
York, who has travelled much in the East, gave 
a view of religious customs in the Orient which 


‘they have a chance 


do so much more. 
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were indicative of the native character of society 
and the individual in those far-distant lands. 
Christianity must be content to work slowly 
among the Chinese, whose ethical code antedates 


-our own by many thousands of years ; and such 


principles are not soon permanently eliminated. 
There is often a retrograde movement in recent 
converts to the Christian faith, when confronted 
by critical situations in passion or circumstance, 
which bids the missionary pioneer of the twentieth 


century ever remember that Patience and Con- 


ciliation are the watchwords in all such enter- 
prise. Mrs. Phelps illustrated her rémarks with 
many interesting recollections of the Chinese 
character, which more than ever convinced her 
audience of the truth of her assertions. 

Mrs. John W, Sargent, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Alliance, followed with a paper on 
the question, “Does Modern Worship tend to 
a Deeper Religious Life?” With the recogni- 
tion that our period is a transitional stage in 
religious development, Mrs. Sargent pointed 
out the need of an enlarged spirituality among 
thoughtful individuals to dominate existing con- 
ditions. 
daily reading of the Bible, together with the 
family prayers, are passing away; but are we 
supplementing this with a deeper sense of our 
relation to the Power which permeates every 
thought and is manifest in every action of our 
life? Until this is the rule of individual conduct, 
we shall have failed to realize what is meant by 
modern religious worship. To the young especi- 
ally must we give this precious heritage of 
thought and freedom. Mrs. Sargent made an 
urgent appeal to her hearers to publish the 
“good tidings” of liberal thought far and wide, so 
hastening the coming of that kingdom which is 
“within,” and which shall presently be “wzthozt,” 
not on sacrificial altar or confined in the sacred 
precincts of stone and wood, but a “mansion in- 
corruptible” in the redemption of society and the 
individual from selfishness and all baser in- 
stincts to the light and knowledge of the funda- 
mental law of love. 

It was with such inspiring thoughts that this 
meeting closed a year of consideration of the 
subject ‘Ethical Forces at Home and Abroad.” 
Mrs. Emil L. Boas, the retiring president, made 
some happy reflections on the pleasure she had 
experienced during her two years’ term of office, 
and welcomed the new executive, Mrs. Sargent, 
to office with words of loving welcome and en- 
couragement. The social hour, which is a grow- 
ing and important feature of this organization, 
brought many expressions of hopeful anticipa- 
tion for another year of successful Alliance 
work. A. M. Douglas, corresponding secre- 
tary, 518 Manhattan Avenue, New York City. 

The officers of Alliance Branches of South- 
eastern Massachusetts assembled at Plym- 
outh April 24, the president, Miss Sarah B. 
Williams of Taunton, in the chair. Thirteen 
Branches responded to roll-call, all giving exten- 
sive reports of the work of the year and showing 
great zealand energy. Mrs. Knapp of Plymouth 
introduced the subject for the day upon “The 
Present Duty of Unitarians” with a ten minutes’ 
talk, which was received with much applause. 
It was voted to have it printed in the monthly 
report. The meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to the ladies of the Plymouth Branch 
for their charming welcome and hospitality in 
the historic old town of Plymouth, 


Churches. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: The mid-week 
noon service on Wednesday, May 21, will be 
conducted by Rev. Charles E. St. John, and will 
be the last for this season. 


The monthly Vésitor, published by All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Roxbury, reports good prog- 
ress in all directions for this energetic church. 
From an editorial note we quote the following: 
“Unitarians simply need to wake up. They 
have a religion which needs to be preached and 
lived, they have good methods ready to be used, 
which has rarely been 
equalled, They aré ee ye but they could 

And this may be said justly 


The old-fashioned prayer-meeting and} 
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to the many unattached Unitarians in this region 
of Roxbury and Dorchester. There are many 
such about us; and the interest of those who 
are new to Unitarianism is putting to shame 
some of those who have long claimed the name. 
No argument is needed for such thoughtless 
pers'ns. Let them wake up. Let them wake 
up on Sunday morning, and go to church and 
help some church.” , 


Cambridge, Mass.— Third Congregational 
Society, Rev. A. P. Reccord: The Alliance held 
its last meeting for the season April 14. Officers. 
were elected for the ensuing year, and Mr. Rec- 
cord delivered an address upon “Horace Bush- 
nell.” A very successful cake and candy sale 
was held in the vestry April 18. Sunday, May 
4, was observed as Consecration Sunday. At 
the close of the sermon seven persons united 
with the church, and received the right hand of 
fellowship from the pastor. The service was as 
simple as it was beautiful and impressive. 


Decorah, Ia.— The pastor has recently. 
given two lectures, aided by stereopticon, on 
“Birds and Bird-ways,” before the County 
Teachers’ Institute. The same have been given 
to the people here Sunday evenings. The 
ladies held a very successful Easter Supper and 
Sale. The Elderly Men’s Club meets every 
Tuesday afternoon to study and read evolution. 
The Unity Circle has béen meeting every week 
previous to Easter, and usually the pastor has 
read to them from Emerson. Every other Sun- 
day the pastor goes into the country twelve 
milés to preach at the “Centennial” Church,—a 
United Brethren Church built in 1876,—where 
he usually has an audience of from forty to 
fifty, mostly farmers, some driving six and seven 
miles. 


Hast Bridgewater, Mass.—First Parish, 
Rev. C. E. Ordway: After thirty years of un- 
broken ministration by Rev. John W. Quinby, 
this society has installed a new minister, the 
Rev. C. E. Ordway, formerly of Windsor, Vt. 
The installation service occurred on Wednesday 
evening, May 7, and drew out a large congrega- 
tion. It was most successful, and of the highest 
order in every particular. The sermon was 
given by Rev. C. E. St. John of the American 
Unitarian Association; the prayer offered by 
Rev. W. L. Chaffin of North Easton; the charge 
to the minister delivered by Dr. Crothers of Cam- 
bridge; the charge to the people, by Rev. G. H. 
Badger, New England field agent of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association; and Rev. Mr. 
Quinby, the former minister, read the Scripture 
selections. Rev. Clarence Lathbury of the 
Swedenborgian church gave the welcome to the 
town. Excellent and special music was furnished 
by a quartette, and the church was handsomely 
decorated with flowers and plants from the 
greenhouse of Mr. and Mrs. Kimball Sheldon. 

Mr. Ordway has been with the church two 
months, and there has been a substantial gain 
along alllines. The congregations have percép- 
tibly increased, and the Sunday-school is one- 
third larger than at first. The choir has been 
enlarged from a quartet to a chorus of fifteen, 
including many of the younger people. All the 
branches of the church are active, and a grow- 
ing life is seen and felt in the church. 


Sioux City, Ia.— Rev. J. D. O. Powers: A 
steady and healthful growth has been experienced 
in Unity Church since last fall. Congregations 
are double what they were, and the outlook is 
all that could be desired. The trustees feel that 
the church has not been so strong for years. 
Easter Sunday sixteen people united with the 
church, and a number more are now ready to 
join. The parish supper was the crowning event 
of the year, when nearly two hundred sat down 
to the well-laden tables. Reports were given 
from the different organizations of the church,’ 
and showed all to be vigorous, with considerable’ 
sums on hand to start the new year. To show 
the new spirit now in the air, in léss than one 
week $3,500 in cash had been raised to build a 
parsonage; and work will be commenced at 
once. With the loyal and enthusiastic workers 
we have here, a great future is assured us. The 
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eneral theme for the pulpit during May to 
Sas is to be “The Way of Salvation,” some 
of the topics being: “Buddha —the Fourfold 
Way”; “Socrates — Redemption of the Mind” ; 
“Jesus — Redemption of the Heart and Mind”; 
“Purity the Condition of Salvation”; “Growth 
the Method”; “Love the Motive”; “Character 
the Fruitage”; and-“‘Service the Expression.” 


Stoneham, Mass.—A call has been ex- 
tended to Rev. William Lloyd of Allston, 
Mass., to become the minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Stoneham. Mr. Lloyd has 
accepted this call, and will assume his duties at 
once. He is a gentleman of experience and 
scholarship, and will receive a hearty welcome, 
not only from the church which hascalled him 
to be its leader, but from the whole community, 
in which for many years the Unitarian church 
has held an honored place. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 


_ According to our record the following so- 
ciéties, having sent “a contribution for mission- 
ary uses to the treasurer of the Association for 


two successive years,” the last having been 
: VA D § 


placed in his hands ‘‘on or before May 1,” are 
entitled to representation at the coming annual 
meeting “by the persons of its minister and two 
additional lay delegates.” If any omissions are 
discovered in the list or any society fails to re- 
ceive blank credentials, it is desirable that no- 
tice should be sent to me without delay. 


CuHar es E. St. Joun, Se’y. 


Albany, N.Y. Harvard Church, Charles- 

Alton, I cow, 

A ass. Hawes Unitarian _Cong’l 
H Church, South Boston. 


Bulfinch Place Chur 

South Cong’l Church, 

Church of the Disciples. 

Church of Our Father, 
East Boston. 

All Souls’ Church, Rox- 
bury. 

Christ Church, Dorchester. 


Andover, N.H. 
poewee Aue Mass. 
ich. 
eae ass. 
, Mass. 


ass. >— 
it ‘ong’! Church. 
Second Unitarian Society. 


Atlanta, Ga. c 
Augusta, Me. Church of the Unity, Ne- 
Ayer, Mass. ponset. 
Baltimore, Md. New South Church. 
or, Me. Norfolk Unitarian Church, 
Bar Harbor, Me Dorchester. ‘ 
Barnstable, Mass. Unitarian Church, Roslin- 
irre, Mass. e. 
Bath, N.H, Channing Church, Dor- 
Bedford, Mass chester. 
t, Me. Braintree, Mass. 
ont, Mass. Brattleboro, Vt. 
eeecley, Cal. Brewster, Mass. 
Berlin, Mass. Bridgewater, Mass. 
on, Mass Bridgewater, East, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. Bridgewater, West, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass Brockton, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. Brookfield, Mass. 


oston, Mass. :— Brookline, Mass, :— 
First Parish, Dorchester. First Parish. 
First Church, Second Unitarian Society. 


First Religious Society, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Roxbury. Church of Our Father. 
Second Church. Burlington, Vt 
‘King’s Chapel. Cambridge, Mass, :— 
First Parish, West Rox- First Parish. 
_, bury. Third Cong’! Society. 
Arlington Street Church. Canton, Mass. 
First Parish, Brighton. Castine, Me. 
First Congregational So- Charleston, S.C. 
ciety, iinaica Plain. Charlestown, N.H. 
Thir eligious Society, Chelmsford, Mass. 
Dorchester. Chelsea, Mass. 


Business Notices. 


Sycamore, Ill.—Our Sunday-school attendance has 
improved noticeably of late, and has had no let down since 
Christmas (on account of Star System).—D. P. Wip. 
Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


‘ 

For Hot Weather.—There is no better refrigerator 
sold to-day, in our judgment, than the Eddy. We state this 
plainly, in view of the fact that a large number of house- 
keepers are investigating the merits of different refriger- 
ators at this season of the year. The best place to pur- 
chase an Eddy refrigerator is to go to the manufacturers’ 
agents, where the lowest prices are quoted, In Boston, 
this is the Paine Furniture Company, 48 Canal Street. 


’ Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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Notices. 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY, MAY 27, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will hold its 
seventy-seventh annual meeting in Boston, at Tremont 
Temple, on Tuesday, May 27. There will be three 
sessions. 

9.30 A.M. The President, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., will make his annual address. There will follow 
the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer, appointment 
of committees, and election of officers. Foreign visitors, 
Prof. B. D. Eerdmans of Leyden, Holland, and 
Prof. T. G. Masaryk of Bohemia will be introduced. 
There will follow business, resolutions, ete. 

2.30 P.M. Unfinished business will be completed, and 
brief addresses will be made by Rev. John C. Perkins 
of Maine, Rev. George W. Kent of Rhode Island, 
Rev. Ear] M. Wilbur of Pennsylvania, and Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Minnesota. 

7.30 P.M. Aservice of worship, in which Rev. Bradley 
Gilman, Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., and Rev. 
George S. Shaw will participate. The sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. The 
singing will be led by a chorus choir of members of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Thursday, May 29, 1902 
AT 6 P.M. 


Hon. JOHN D. LONG will preside. 


The speakers will be: Rev. MINOT J. SAVAGE, 
D.D., of New York; Pror. B. D. EERDMANS, of the 
University of Leyden, Leyden, Holland; Hon. HER- 
BERT PARKER, Attorney-general of Massachusetts ; 
and Gen. IRVING HALH, of Denver, Col. 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. Crarxe & Co., Park Street, corner of 
Tremont Street, on and after Monday, May 19, between 
the hours of 9 and 4 o’clock. 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$1.00; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 

Notice the change in the hour for dinner. 

Frep’k W.. Porter, Sec’y, 72 Kilby Street. 


1849 THE CHILDREN’S MISSION. 1902 


THE Fifty-third Anniversary of the CuILpREN’s 
Mission To THE CHILDREN OF THE DEstiTUTE will be 
held in Arlington Street Church on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 28, at 3 o’clock. ' 

From 2.30 until 3 o’clock there will be an organ recital. 
Organist, Mr. B. L. Whelpley. : 

A brief report of the work.of the Mission will be! made, 
with a statement of the new lines of aid for children under- 
taken by the Mission. 

Addresses are expected from Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson 
of Newton, Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, and Mr. 
John R. Anderson. 

Singing by the Harvard Quartette and by the children of 
the Mission. 

All interested in work for dependent, neglected, and 
suffering children are cordially invited to attend. 

Wm. H. Batpwin, President. 
CurisTOPHER R. Extort, Secretary. 


THE Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen will hold its annual meeting at the 
Rooms of the American Unitarian Association,.25. Beacon 
Street, on Friday, May 30, at 12M. 

Henry F, Jenxs, Sec’y. 
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Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary Meeting, 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON, 


Thursday, May 29, 1902, at 2 p.m. 


Speakers. 


Opening remarks by the President, Rev. Epwarp A. 
Horton, followed by 


Twenty-minute addresses : 
President Henry 8. Pritchett, of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


‘ 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston. 
Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, of New York City. 


Mr. O. B. Youne, Organist. 
The public cordially invited. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches— Unitarian as well as Trinitarian—in 
the State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 28, at 5 p.m, 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 

The Convention Sermon will be preached at the South 
Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, on Thursday morning, May 29, at 11 o’clock, by 
Rey. C. A. Staples, of Lexington. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 


May 30, at 10 A.M. 
B. R. BuLkgeisy, Sec’y. 


Deaths. 


At Wayland, zoth ult., Martha Bridge Wight, daughter 
of the late Rev. John Burt Wight, 83 yrs. < ¥ 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FruMeRel. UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. s 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel ' 


and other special rooms connected with establish- | 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


EDWARDS & WHOLLEY, 
BOOKBINDERS, 


Magazines, Pamphlets, Sermons, Law Books 
Bound and Rebound. 


Work neatly and promptly done. 
220 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


Teachers,Students,Ministers 
who are seeking employment during 


VACATION 


should write for information concerning the 


Home Delivery Service of 
THE PARMELEE LIBRARY 
N. E. Centre, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


ECRETARY OR COMPANION TO A LADY 

at home or travelling. Position wanted for the 

summer bya Radcliffe Freshman; competent, good reader, 

and willing to be useful; references. Address, O. V.G., 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


PETERBORO, N.H. 

TO LET An old-fashioned farm-house with 

FURNISHED (en rooms, four open fireplaces and 

piazza; elevation, about 1,100 feet; abundant water sup- 

ply; small stable; yet | mail delivered daily; rent, 
$iso. Apply to R.M., 17 Farrar St., Cambridge, ‘Mass. 
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alt ee ee 
Chicopee, Mass. 
oo Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N.H. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Col. 
Derby, Conn. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass. 
Easton, North, Mass. 
Eastport, Me: , 
Erie, Pa. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Farmington, Me. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Fitzwilliam, N.H. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Franklin, “H 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Il. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Gouldsboro, Res Me. 
Gouverneur, N 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. _ 
Third Cong’] Society. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Humboldt, Ia. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Iowa City, Ta ae 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
ppaenen, Mie 
ansas City, M: 
Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Keokuk, Ia. 
Kingston Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, N.H. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, 'N.H 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
adison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Manistee, Mich. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio 
Marlboro, Mace 
Marshfield, Mass. :— 
Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Menonomie, Wis. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
ares N.H. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minnea: olis, Minn. ; 
First Unitarian Church. 
Free Christian Church. 
Montclair, NJ 
Montpelier, 
Montreal, he: 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
Neillsville, Wis. 
New Bedford. Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Newington, N.H. 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, Mass.:— 
Channing Religi ous Soc’y. 
Chestnut Hill Society. 
Society at Newton Centre. 
Society at ae Newton. 
New York, N 
Church of AL Soniee 
Church of the Messiah. 


peooad Paitran Society, 
Broo 
Church ae the Redeemer, 
New Brighton. 
Third Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn. 

Lenox Avenue Church. 
Northampton, Mass. : 

Second Congregational 

Church, 

Society at Florence. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass. 

Orange, N. 

Ottawa, Can. 

Passaic, N.J. 

Peabody, Mass. 

Pembroke, Mass. 

Pepperell, Mass. 

Peterboro, N.H. 

Petersham, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pac 
First Unitarian Church. 
Unitarian Society of Ger- 


mantown. 
Spring yon Society. 
Pittsburg, P: 


Pittsfield Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Pomona, Cal. 
Portland, Me. : 
First Parish, i 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Providence, RI 
First Cong’l Church, 
Westminster Cong’! Soc’y. 
Quincy, Mass.:— 
First Cong’L Society. 
wollasies Voge n Soc’y. 


Rowe, Mass. 

easels N.J. 

Saco, 

St. Cloud, Minn. 

St. John, 'N.B. 

St. Louis, Mo.:— 

Church’ of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salem, Mass.:i— . 
First Cong’! Society. 
Second Church, 
North Society. 

Salem, Ore. 

San Diego, Cal. 

Sandwich, "Mass. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
First Unitarian Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Scituate, Mass. 


penis Church. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Sioux Ci 
Somerville, Mase — 
First Cong’1 Society. 
Second i ernie Society. 
Springfield, M: 
Sterling, Bea 
Stow, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sullivan, Me. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.Y. 
Troy, N. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Upton, Mass. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vineland, N.J. 
Walpole, "Mass. 
Walpole, N.H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
ee cael 
ashington, D 
Watertown, ene 
Waterville, Me. 
Sas Mass. 
ayland, Mass. 
eliesley Hills, Mass. 
Wisthoe’, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
Weymouth, East, Mass. 


’ Whitman, Mass. 


Wilmington Del. 

Wilton, N. 
First Const ‘Church, 
Liberal cBnetan Church. 

Winchendon, M 

Winchester, Mazes 

Windsor, Vt. 

Winter Harbor, Me. 
oburn, Mass. 

Wolfeboro, N.H. 

Worcester, Mass, :— 
Second Parish. _ 
Church of the Unity. 
South Unitarian Society. 


First Unitarian Society, Mean Me. 


Brooklyn. 


onkers, N.Y. 


The Christian Register 


Martha Perry Lowe: 


Unitarian. 


A Typical 


Sometimes people who are not very familiar 
with our thought or methods ask curiously, 
“What do Unitarians believe ?” and the answer 
is often given in the popular phrase, much to 
our credit, we must admit, “They believe in 
good works.” Now, while I think there is 
no sect that has such clear, positive convic- 
tions in matters of religion and doctrine as our 
own, and while I am sure that our friend Mrs. 
Lowe was one of the clearest and most positive 
in her own expression of what she believed to 
be true, yet, I think, she was a typical Unitarian 
in that she exemplified this popular conception 
of good works. Her whole life and character 
was kindly, philanthropic, beneficent. She 
sought to be useful and to do good in the world. 
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Hence the large place and the wide and long- 
sustained influence she has had in this com- 
munity. 

She came here with her young and talented 
husband, somewhat more than forty years since, 
to be the pastor’s wife in the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Society of the town. And 
from that time to this, in matters of education 
and the schools, in matters of temperance and 
reform, and in those that concerned the right 
and suffrages of women, in matters which relate 
to the local Alliance, of which she was president 
for many years, in the work of the Unitarian 
Association, of which at one period her husband 
was the able and efficient secretary and to 
whose interests she was ardently devoted,— 
in all these things, by her written and spoken 
word, she was not only doing good in the com- 
munity, but she was building up a character and 
influence of her own the recognition of which is’ 


The New England Trust Company 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


To the Commissioners of Savings 


Sheet at Close of Business April 30th, 1902 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


ASSETS 
United States Bonds at par . . $50,000.00 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Bonds at par. . . 5 plies 1,450,000.00 
Railroad and other Bonds aoe 1,356,132.02 


Demand Loans (with Collateral or 


Sureties) . . 2,272,951.76 

Time Loans (weit Collataral’ or 
Sureties) . <a 9,384,950.00 
Time Loans, States .... .- 800,000.00 
Time Loans, Counties ... . 110,000.00 
Time Loans, Cities . . .. .« 880,000.00 
Time Loans, Towns .... - 65,000.00 
Cash in Banks and Office . . . 5,227,736.41 
Expense .-. . ene RON 35,084.21 
Accounts Receivable o Geaaiaeta 4,011.76 
$21,135,866.16 


Banks in Massachusetts. Balance 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock . . . . . . «© $1,000,000.00 
Guarantee Fund. ...... 1,000,000.00 
Profit and soss eed ee es 620,832.44 
Earnings Undivided . ... . 263,086.26 
Deposits wee ies ek he 18,251,947.46 

"821,135,866.16 


TRUSTS UNDER WILLS AND SPECIAL AGREEMENTS 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

United States Securities... . $191,870.42 | Trust Accounts . . . . . . . $4,834,746.04 
State, City and Town Bonds . . 53,331.08: | Income ™. a eee eet eeey meen te 64,423.18 
Railroad Bonds |... sean ens 934,348,965 Dividends: sae s.6.. seis. gules 24,443.35 
Railroad Stocks ode SR ebeae Gite 1,193,042.99 
Bank Stocks. .. 2 suite | 169,942.64 
Miscellaneous Stocks. . . . .- 118,762.90 
Mortgages on Real Estate . .-. 2,452,800.98 
Policies, General Trust Fund . . 314,478.87 
Deposits in Savings Banks . . . 47,965.48 
Real Estate (Special Trusts) . . 80,169.37 
Real Estate (General Trusts) . 27,316.27 
Notes Receivable (Special Trusts) 302.00 
Personal Property (Special pact) 550.00 
Cashin Banks .... aes 38,730.62 

$4,923,612.57 $4,923,612.57 


WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH, 
MORRIS GRAY, 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE, 
FREDERICK P. FISH, 
LAWRENCE M. STOCKTON, 


CHARLES F, CHOATE, 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
WILLIAM FARNSWORTH, 
GEORGE DEXTER, 

CHAS. U. COTTING, 


SUFFOLK, 88. 


D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 
HENRY C. WESTON, 
FRANKLIN HAVEN, 

J. LEWIS STACKPOLBE, 
JAMES J. STORROW. 


Boston, May 8, 1902. 


The persons named in the foregoing return, directors of The New England Trust Company, peng a~ 


majority,of the Board, appeared 
best of their knowledge Bad belief. 


and severally made oath to the truth of the s 


tement signed by them to the 
gned) Before “a - 


(Si, m 
NATH’ v HURD HENCHMAN, Tustice of the Peace. 
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the sweetest and most grateful tribute we can | 


pay to her memory. 

Mrs. Lowe was to the last active and vital in 
her intellectual and moral life. President Eliot 
of Harvard told us the other day at the high- 
school anniversary that, if we are to get the full 
benefit of education and discipline in the world, 
we are not always to be absorbing truth and 
knowledge, but to be giving it out. We are not 
to be suction pumps merely, but force pumps. 
Mrs. Lowe wasa good ‘illustration of the benefit 
that comes from such a course. She was ever 
giving out, thinking, writing, expressing her 
thought. She would be inditing a poem, com- 
posing an article for the Unitarian Review, the 
Christian Register or the local Journal, making 
an address at the Alliance, the Educational 
Union, the Women’s or Suffrage Club. In this 
way she kept herself alive, alert, in touch with 
the great world and its interests. In the old 
days of the Unitarian Review, many turned in 
every issue, first of all,to the section headed 
“At Home and Abroad,’— articles which she 
wrote for that publication for many years. 

Besides the good work that Mrs. Lowe did 


and the influence she exerted, there was another 


salient feature in her life that no one who had 
any particular acquaintance with her could fail 
to recognize. That was the sweet remembrance 
of her husband. Charles Lowe was the idol of 
her heart. To lovingly write the story of his 
life and work, to cherish his character and 
memory, to live over again unceasingly the 
happy days and years in which they toiled to- 
gether for causes dear to humanity and God, 
was her greatest joy and delight. 

There is still another respect in which Mrs. 
Lowe was a typical Unitarian. Though she was 
catholic in her sympathies, and in touch 
specially with those of the Evangelical faith, she 
was yet distinctively denominational. She 
loved her own. She loved the church of 
Channing. She was proud of its past and had 
high hopes for its future. She was greatly in- 
terested in its present ministers, and delighted 
to rehearse the great names—Dewey and 
Bartol, Bellows, Putnam, Clarke, and their com- 
peers—who had given its distinction in days 
gone by. 

Mrs. Lowe was a woman of delightful per- 
sonal qualities. She had fine advantages of 
early culture and education. Her journey to 
Spain when she was a young girl to visit her 
brother, who was the secretary of the American 
Legation and who married shortly after Caro- 
lina Coronado, a Spanish poetess, lent a tinge 
of romance and imagination to her life, which 
revealed itself afterward in many of the poems 
that she wrote about that fascinating but mediz- 
val country. But the basis of Mrs. Lowe’s mind 
was-sound common «sense. She was of the 
genuine Yankee type, so far as keenness of in- 
tellect, sagacity, and good judgment revealed 
the lineage of the best New England character 
and disposition. 

We shall miss this bright little woman, whose 
days among us have been so busy, whose influ- 
ence has been so beneficent... She bas had-a 
long, useful,and honored career. ~ Wearied’ at 
last with the toil, care, and worriment of life, 
she has fallen asleep at the even-tide, and gone 
to her rest. W. H. Pierson. 
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DY. 


We have no pet Refrigerator. 

But the year 1902 finds the Eddy still the 
world’s standard. 
erators, but from our 50 years’ experience we do 
not know any two in the whole list that together 
show as many good points as the Eddy. 


There are other good refrig- 


a common-sense Refrigerator. It is 
It makes the air cold, pure, 


Perfect Refrigeration! Perfect drain- 


Place a damp sponge in an Eddy refrigera- 
tor, and in a short time it will be found perfectly 
~ dry. That’s the test. 


As Becca Agents for these Refrigerators, we quote the very lowest 


prices. Catalogue on request. 


We furnish the following catalogues on application: 


Wood Mantels. 
Mission. . 


Old Hickory. 


Refrigerators. 
Arts and Crafts. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUCS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit’) Register Tract Series. 


1901-1902 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


NOW READY; 


1. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9. eaaiey: Its Origin, History, and Author- 


i 

11. The ag’ ’s Question. (By Rev.Robert se eiser. ) 
13. The Twentieth Century Advent of J 
14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 
15. The Tlorning Song of the Creation. (By 

Rev. Robert ous (3 
20. Fathers and Sons y Rev. Robert Coll: 
24. [Marthas and [la (By Rev. Robert Coe) 
26. ete Pings on ti 3 ‘Mount. (By Rev. Robert 
27. The Abolition of Death. (An Easter Sermon.) 
28. Church Membership. 


Series “To Young Men and Women.” ~ 

8. I. What Life is For, 

10. Il. Education for Life. 

12: Hi i. 

16. IV. The Ethics of Gambling. 

17, _V. What to Read, and Why. 

18. VL. The Place of Religion in Life. 


Series on “Relations of Men and Women.’’ 
19. I. Man and Woman. 
21. Il. Love and Marriage. 
22. UI. Parent and Child. 
23. IV. Home and Society, 
25. VY. The Ethics of Divorce. 
29. Vi. The Growing Independence of Women. 


30. ‘‘The Portrait of a Good Wife.’’ (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
ing in Nature and in Human Life. 
33 They that be with Us. 
ar Sympathy. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


In Helen Keller, the dea dumb, and blind | series should be sent to 


student at Radcliffe, instructors in English 


are to belf 
- hip eve there is hidden an author 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


No. 1. My New Neicueor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2, THE ConGrREGATIONAL MertTHop: How it is 
worked and Ror it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AmERIcAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rey. Edward Everett Hale. 

$1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CxurcH OrGanizaTion. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. OF Maxine One’s SELF BEAuTIFUL. By Rev. 
William C. Gannett. ‘ah oo per hundred. 

No. 8. THe JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
qudeme gment, Individual and Universal. By Rev 

liam RB. Alger. $1.50 per ease 

No. 9. THe BreatH or Lirr. By Rey. . M. Sim- 
mons. $1:50 per hundred. 

No.1r. Lipgrat CuristTianity as MotIve-PowEr. 
By Rey. E. A. Harton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosEPy PRIBSTinY The Old Unitarianism and 
e New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 - 

per hundred. 

No. 14. Wart O'ctock 1s IT In Reticion? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sour witH Four Winpows Oren. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 

Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER ‘TO A YOUNG 
Man. so cents per hundred. 

No.2r. Tue THEOLOGY OF THE FuTuRE. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. ‘ 

No. 23. A WorRKING gees in Etnics. By Rev. J.H. 


1.50 per hundred. 
dagen Position, Doc- 


Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
. THE RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 
. SHORT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 28. THe Unity oF THE Cristian CuurcH. B 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
. Tue SupERSTITIOUS AND THE RaTionaL VIEW 
OF THE Precious Bioop or Curist. By 


Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 


Crooker. 
No. 24. THE Chisniay 

TRINAL. By John 
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Plcasantries. 


La Montt: “I wonder what they’re selling 
over there? I just heard them shouting, 
‘Here’s something to catch a man’s eye!’” La 
Moyne: “H’m! They must be selling ladies’ 
umbrellas.’’ 


“Qur legislators,” protested the machine poli- 
tician, “are not as bad as they’re painted.” 
“No?” replied the plain citizen. ‘Well, they’re 
certainly not so good as they’re whitewashed.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Considering her Age.— A musician, driven 
to despair by the atrocious playing of a lady in 
the apartment over his own, met her one day, 
says a.daily paper, in the hall with her little girl, 
and said pleasantly : “This little one plays quite 
creditably, for her age. I hear her practising 
every day.” 


A friend met Senator Mason in Washington, 
and asked him what he was doing. “Why, I 
am in Congress now,” replied Mr. Mason, “try- 
ing to make a living in an honest way.” “Well, 
you shouldn’t have much trouble,” observed the 
schoolmate. “I don’t think you encounter the 
slightest competition.” 


Johnny was reciting his Sunday-school lesson. 
“Can you tell me,” said the teacher, “how Noah 
knew that the waters had gonedown?” Johnny 
answered, “Noah knew that the waters had gone 
down when the dove came back bringing him 
a pickle.” Evidently, pickles and olives were 
often served at Johnny’s house. 


An Irish Bull.— A Boston servant, like many 
of her class, does not know herage. She has 
lived with one family eleven years, and has 
always been twenty-eight. But not long ago 
she read in the newspaper of an old woman 
who had died at the age of a hundred and six. 
“Maybe I’m as auld as that mesilf,” said she. 
“TIndade, I can’t remimber the time when I 
wasn’t alive.” 


Canon Bagot took an archbishop to visit a 
new coffee-house opened in the interests of tem- 
perance. The distinguished guest tasted the 
coffee, while the canon waited complacently for 
commendation. The cup was hastily set aside 
with one emphatic word, “Abominable!” Then 
the manager suddenly remembered. “Oh, your 
grace,” he explained, ‘a box of matches fell into 
the coffee tank this morning.” “If your grace 
will come again,” interposed Canon Bagot, “I 
promise you faithfully a matchless eup of 
coffee.” 


A priest asked a young man who had come to 
confess how he earned his living. “I’m an 
acrowbat, your riverence.” The priest was non- 
plussed. “I’!] show ye what I mean in a brace 
of shakes,” said the penitent, and in a moment 
was turning himself inside out in the most 
approved acrobatic fashion. An old woman, 
who had followed him to confession, looked on 
horrified. “When it comes my turn, father,” 
she gasped, “for the love of Heaven don’t put 
a penance-on me like that: it ‘ud be the death 
of me !”— Spectator. 


When Dr. Saxton tanght the village school, 
he was nearly beside himself trying to teach 
Willie Brewer his letters. Finally, he began 
afresh with what he thought were the easiest 
ones. ‘Now, Willie,” he said, “when you come 
to this letter, just think of your eye. Remember 
that is J” An hour later Willie came back 
to recite. “What is that?” asked the doctor. 
“I do'no.” “Oh, yes, you do,” encouragingly. 
“What do you see here?” asked the doctor, put- 
ting his finger to his own eye and involuntarily 
squinting up that organ as he did so. Willie 
looked earnestly and longer than seemed neces- 
sary. “I don’t see nothing,” he whispered at 
last, “but six little white hairs.” 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190kecccsce sere cees cons eves $30,924,972-41 
SPRITES sae oc -esskbeReeeereaGiiiaxss  S7,S81,474:54 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
ae front experience: fs act as maents in Ma: ne 
setts. Apply to Home fice Agen ; Room 5, No. 
Milk Sarees si 5 


BEN]. F. STEVENS, P. t. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F, TRU. 


WMS. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
TO TAXPAYERS. 


Assessor’s Orrice, Ciry HALL, 
Boston, May 1, 1902. 

Your attention is called to our circular now being 
distributed throughout the city, relative to making returns 
on property subject to taxation as early as possible, but 
before 12 o’clock m. June 14. 

Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
CHARLES E. FOLSOM, Secretary. 
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FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
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Merion (new)....... May 28 | Vamecouver........June7 


For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


Summer Settlement in the Pocono Mountains, 
Pennsylvania. For Friends and Friendly People. 
11 cottages, built past year, Beautiful situation, conven- 
ient to Phila. and 300 acres, including primeval 
forest, pure water, dry soil, fine views. Inn accommo- 
dates 80. Opens sth mo. (May) 3. Booklet. 

ALLS Co., Cresco, Penn. 
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The Old Mencely Foundry, Estab. by And. Mencely, 1826. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
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Paris Exposition, 1900. 
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Educational. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Mctopolitan advantages of 


every kind. 4 Instruc- 
tors, L336 Students from 9O Universities, 1S Foreign 
countries, and from 37 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY for, College, , Graduates 


meget ee free rooms and free tui-, 
e heart of 

Boston, Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 

undred students. Fifty-fifth Year opens September 7. 

Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Sorbent Street. f 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY [ot College Graduates one 


$25 each. Located close to 

ea bong Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
students last year. Opens October 1. Address D 
S.C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place.” 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College Graduates are 


favored in the entrance 


Sigieal "ona "isebuc=™ SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. _O; October 2. Address Dean, J. P, 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. not 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY i7Sitendames, | Blective 


varie. in et COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination. All 


the collegiate degrees, ens September 18. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, ia Comerene Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and literary 


Se a Seinen’ GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


raduates omly. Opens September 18, Address 
cas, B. P. BOWNE, 12 omerset Gwent rc 


The Gilman School 


for Girls Also called 


Parents looking for a school are The ‘Cambridge School 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the ‘Choice 
efa School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others, Send for catalogue to 


President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Indi ; 
teaching. Scholarships, ype * 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
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or Tech. preparation. 
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WEST NEWTON 
MASS. 
Thorough College 


Seven pupils to one instructor. 
T. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni, 
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ATMANU- JGHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND 


WASHINECTOK ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& SONS Co., 
UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 


